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THE WILD-CAT CLUB. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Che Wild Cats had their place of meeting in Whitaker's old barn. 


fo begin with, I must tell you that the Wild C 
i. either wild or tame, but 
a “‘club’’—so they called them- 
selves—of village boys. They 
that’s cer- 


at a 


were W ild enough, 
tain. 

What village? No matter. 
More than one village in New 
England has its Wild-Cat Club. 
So much the worse for the vil- 
lage! 

They were a band of young 
miscreants, let me tell you. If 
a melon-patch was robbed in 
the neighborhood, the theft 
was at once charged, and just- 
ly, upon the Wild Cats. 

If 2 couple of sigus changed 
places in the night, and rough 
old Job Pollard appeared next 
**Milliner,”’ and 
little Miss Jane Stetson as a 


morning as a 












Cats were not cats 


again, 


which 
mind, 


acter 





with baskets and everything prepared for the 


robbery, at ten o'clock that night. 
Herbert went home miserably melancholy, 
with the boys had given him something to think of 


The talk 


ueither work nor play could drive out of his 
The more he reflected, the more his conscience 


became enlightened, and the more he was astonished at 
some things he had permitted himself to do in his char- 
as a Wild Cat. 


At first he tried to pluck up 
resolution to go and join the 
boys at ten o'clock, as if noth- 
ing had been said. But no; 
he couldn’t do that, 

Then he said to himself, “Tl 
stay away and let them do as 
they please; it’s none of 
business,”” 

But hint 
would not permit that, either. 
The Wild 

intimate 


my 
something within 


It eras his business, 
Cats were his most 
companions; they were merely 
going to do what he had helped 
them do more than once,—or 
something not very different; 
and was he not in some 
responsible? 

If they were 
mit a crime, and 
it, and took no to 
hinder them, could he sit dowz 
with folded h: nds and say, “I 
am innocent” 


way 


about to com- 
he knew of 
Measures 


Herbert was not such a boy 
as that. 

Then it occurred to him that 
he might go and 
them to the man whose vine- 
yard was to be robbed. 


denounce 


Some 








Wood and Coal,” 
vel laughed, except, 
possibly, Job and Jane, and 
exclain knowingly, ‘The 

i l-house g7aa-brokea— 
nti wad of newspapers 
via to the stove-pipe, 

ouds of suffocating 
5 the room the next 
day, and a gr nrstery as to 
their cause", the Wild 
Cats! 

You might have guessed 
guilt by the heroism with 


which those members of the 
club who were present bore up under the afflic 
tion, laughing 


at that which made everybody 
else ery, 


Isn't it strange that the fun of making 
other people suffer should carry 2 boy gaily 
through things which would be so hard to bear 
if they were not looked upon as jokes? 

The club met, as I have said, in Whitaker's 
old barn, and one Saturday afternoon an excit- 
ing debate took place there. 

Old Job, whose wood and coal office had once 
been converted into a milliner’s shop in the w: ly 
we have mentioned, was frequently a victim of 
Wild-Cat jokes. 

He was a little, shrivelled, bent old man, with 
a rheumatic back and a thin, sque aky voice, and 
asoul so small, as the boys said, that it would 
have found more room in a pea-pod than a 
founder in Lake Ontario. 

Because he was so mean, they thought it right 
to show him no mercy. It never occurred to 
them, I suppose, that there was any meanness 
in their own mischief-making. 
him was now proposed. 
to be rifled. 

“He’s got the splendidest lot of Concords!”’ 
said Hi Hicks, one of the most active of the Wild 
Cats, a tall, lank lad of seventeen. ‘‘He’s too 
mean ever to give one away, or even to eat one 
himself.’ 

“He has been letting ’em hang on the vines to 
get just ripe enough, and he has hired old Can- 
ning, who don’t like grapes, to pick ’em for mar- 
ket next Monday; but we'll have our share 
first,” said Luff Redmond. 

“And won't it be fun,’ cried Shote Waters, 
“to have him wake up in the morning and find 
hot a eluster worth picking left on his vines?’ 

Jolly!’ some one replied; and then all the 
vs laughed, 
All but one. That was Herbert Amsden, com- 
Monly called ‘‘Herb.’’ Every Wild Cat had to 
have his nickname. “Hi’’ for Hiram, and 
“Herb” for Herbert, was natural enough; but 
Why Amos Redmond should be dubbed “Luff.” 


A new raid upon 
His grape-vines were 


bo 


-| and John Waters 


THE WILD-CAT CLUB. 


‘“‘Shote,’’ does not so plainly 
appear 

Herbert looked serious, 

“The old man has bushels of grapes,” 
“What can we do with ’em all?” 

“Oh, eat what we want,’’ Hi replied, ‘hide a 
quantity,—and then—grapes are worth two dol- 
lars a bushel, Luff says.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ spoke up Luff; “and we might sell 
enough to keep the club in whiskey and tobacco 
for a month.” 


he said, 


| 


| are going a little too far. 


“How, are you going to get the grapes to mar- | 


ket?” Herb inquired. 

“Oh,.“Shote will see to that!’ replied Luff, 
while Shote grinned and nodded. *‘‘He knows a 
man in the city who will buy grapes, if they are 
cheap enough, and ask no questions.” 

“But see here!’’. exclaimed Herbert. 

“Well, what is it?’ 
side of the old mow aud whittled the beam with 
his knife. 

Herb hesitated. 
a boy as some of the rest. If ever he joined 
them in their mischief, it was solely for the love 
of fun; and if inthe pursuit of fun he helped to 
injure others, it was from a habit of thoughtless- 
ness. I don’t state this asa very good excuse 
for him. Thoughtlessness itself may be crimi- 


| whites of his eyes as he played with the straw 


It is always a help to feel that we have a rep-| bert felt 
| utation for good behavior to maintain. 


credit for reckless “good fellowship” to keep up. 
Herbert went on,— 


boys would have done 
that, expecting, 
ward from old 


a thrill of horror at the 


just 
perhaps, a re- 
Job; but Her- 
thought. He 


| couldn’t betray his friends, 
It is always a curse to believe that we have our | 


Only one course seemed left,—to meet them, 
and again endeavor to dissuade them from their 


purpose; but he felt how hard it would be fora 


“Tlike fun as well as any one, but now you | boy who had always been a true Wild Cat to ap- 


When you talk of tak- | 
ing grapes and selling them for money, that | 
looks to me a little too much like’ —— 
“Like what? Speak it 
bluntly. 
“Like stealing,’’ said Herbert, blushing to the 


> 


out!” cried Luff, | 


he was sitting on. 
Luff gave a contemptuous snort. 
here, Herb,” he said, * 


“Now look | 


seems to me you went | 


j with us the other night to Whitman’s melon- 


said Hi, as he sat on the | 


He was not so unscrupulous | * 


‘smoke and drink. We don’t steal; 


nal, and we know that it is a source of many | 


wrongs and vices, 

But what was now proposed made Herbert 
stop to think. After a while he said,— 

“T’ve been with you a good many times, and 


I believe I’ve always shown myself a true Wild | 
Cat?” 
*‘Boss!’”’ “Bully!”’ cried the boys, approy- 


ingly. 
There was one great trouble with this club, 


and it was one which makes all such connections | 


so dangerous. If you are a Wild Cat, vou must 
show yourself a ‘‘true Wild Cat.’’ That is to 
say, you must be as reckless a mischief-maker 


| 
|> 
| 
| 


{ 


pateh!”’ 
“Yes,"’ added Shote, “and showed us how to | 
pick out the ripe cantelopes by smellin’ on ’em.’’ 
“That—that’s different,’? stammered Herb. 
A few melons to eat,—just for fun, you know.” 
“Well, this is just for fun,” said Luff. ‘We 
git a few grapes to eat; we git a few more—to | 
we are hot so 
mean as to want to get money out of the old) 
man. But we want grapes, und I suppose you | 
wouldn’t object to taking what we can eat. We | 
want tobacco and whiskey, too, and why not | 
supply ourselves in the same way?” 
“That's it!’ chimed in Shote. 
goose, Herb Amsden!” 
Herb’s face was crimson. 
goose! 


“Don’t be a 


Perhaps he was a} 
Perhaps there was no such distinction as | 
he had drawn in the different motives for taking 


what did not belong to him! This th: pught"| 


| struck him with stunning force, and i* wag fol: 
lowed by the uncomfortable reflection that steal- 
ing was stealing, any way. ‘ 


| 


as you pretend to be, and keep your scruples of ! 


consciencé, if you have any, to yourself. 


Herb’s mind was sadly confused on the sab: | 
ject, and he was not prepared to speak all fis 
thoughts. The raid upon the old man’s grapes 
was finally agreed upon in spite of his feeble | 


_ Objections, and the Wild Cats separated, to mect | 








pear among them in any more serious chiracter, 
He believed he would only get laughed at for 


| his appeals, and that they would do no good. 


At last, like a flash of inspiration, came a 


| thought which resulted in the plan he finally re- 


solved upon. Instead of informing Job Pollard, 
he would himself act the part of Job, and pre- 
vent the robbery. 

First, how to disguise himself? ‘This was not 
difficult. He lived with his grandfather, 
an old man whose wardrobe furnished ample 


very 


| material for his purpose. 


He selected an old coat and a very bad hat, 
which resembled those worn by Job, took them 
to his room, and put them on over his own coat 
and cap. Then he bent his back, walked with 
his elbows out before the and laughed 
heartily at his own comical imitation of old Pol- 
lard. 

A few white locks of hair anda gray whisker 
on each cheek were still necessary, and these he 
manufactured out of cotton cloth, strips of which 
he pinned to the hat, leaving some short ones to 


glass, 


| dangle, while he fastened the longer ones under 


his chin. 

This part of his disguise would hardly bear in- 
spection; but he was getting himself up fora 
moonlight performance, aql did not expect to be 
looked at very closels. ° . 
> ¥or tie rest, he was ‘a vapit il mimic, and he 
Yeliod upoh his powers in that w: ey to carry him 
safely through the adventure. , 

The’ digauise prepired: it’ was carefully put 
aside. and Herbert went out to walk in the street. 

He met Shote Waters, who gave a little Wild- 
Cat ery, and said,— 

‘Remember ten o’clock!’’ 
replied Herbert, languidly. 


‘“You,”” 





THE _YOUTH" Ss 





‘**You'l! be there?’”’ said Shote. 

*‘No—yes—I * said Herb. 
believe going to do, 
that, and I didn’t promise to help. 

*“O now, don’t back out, Herb!’ 

“T don't back out, I haven’t gone in; but 
you needn't be surprised if I don’t go to-night.” 

“But it’s just what we've been up to lots of 
Shote insisted. 

“That may be; for I guess we've been up to a) 
good many things we ought to be ashamed of,” 
said Herbert. “I've been thinking ’em over a | 
little.”’ 

“Pshaw!’’ Shote exclaimed. “If ye stop to 
think things over, there’s never no fun at all. 
you can do as you like. Only prom- 


“I don’t | 
I told you 


don’ know,’ 


in what you're 


for 


times before,” 


I'm going; 
ise not to blow on us.”’ 

“You well 
Herb, as they separated 

At ten o'clock that night, when all the rest of 
the family were asleep in their beds, Herbert 
got out of his window upon a shed, with a bun- 
dle and a good stout stick, which he dropped to 
the Then he let himself down by the 
limbs of an apple-tree, picked up stick and 
bundle, and hastened away, but not in the direc- | 
tion of Whitaker's old barn, 

The other Wild Cats met meanwhile, and after | 
waiting for him a short time, started off on their | 
raid without him. 


know very I won't do that,’’ said 


ground, 


| 
As they approached old Job’s premises, they | 


went orchard, and finally 
climbed upon a wall, beyond which appeared | 


around through an 


the yrape-trellises, perfectly still, in the bright 
moonlight. 
It was a calm, cool night in September. Not | 


a leaf stirred, 

“Splendid!” 
ing of the 
wits insensible to that 


Only the crickets sang. 
whispered Hi Hicks,—not speak- 
beanty of the scene before them (he 
), but of the chance for a 
quiet robbery of the vines. 

“Don't Herb he was here!’’ 
Luff Redmond 

“Don't thongh!’’? whispered somebody— 
not loud to be heard —hidden in a 
shadow of the wall, very near the spot where 
the boys were sitting. 

It was Herb 
before them, 


wish chuckled 
he, 


enough 


who had reached the grounds 
and placed himself there in am- | 


| 
bush among some barberry-bushes to es 





ee operations. 


rethought he won!) d3e 


i 
stvle,”’ said Shote \y 

“Edn Hi “Herb was al-| 
ways a little soft. Come to right-down genuyne 
pluck, he haint got it.”’ 

“T'll show Hi Hicks, whether I have or 
not!” muttered Herb in the shadow. 

“That's so, Hi,"’ Shote rejoined; “he’s a kind 


ters 


know,” answered; 





you, 


of coward.” 
sh, am 1?’ thought Herb, grasping his stick 
tightly. 
“I say, boys,” whispered Luff, “le’s agree 


not to give him any grapes.”’ | 

“No, nor any whiskey or cigars we buy 7 
"em, either!’’ replied Shote. 

Herbert trembled with shame and anger. | | 
Were these his familiar companions? Were | 
whiskey and cigars so necessary to them that 
they must steal in order to procure them? Had | 
it indeed come to this? What would his good 
old grandfather, who trusted him and loved him 
so,—what would he think if he knew? 

‘Tl give you a young fellows!’’ he | 
said to himself, as they presently got down from | 
the wall with their baskets, and began to rustle | 
the vines. 

The full dark clusters looked luscious in the 
moonlight, and they were just beginning to fall | | 
lightly into the baskets, when some one gave a} 
low cry of alarm, and somebody else immedi- 
ately called out,— 

“The old man!” 

“Tl old man yet” 


“Tye caught 


lesson, 





cried a thin, cracked voice. 


ye this time, ve voung ruffians! | 
Stealing my grapes, air ye? Take that! and | 
that!" The old man rushed after them, and 


thwack went his stick over the backs of Luff! 
first, then Ti, and again of Shote, as he attempt- 
ed to hide behind a trellis. 

“Th larn ye a lesson!’ —Thivack!— 
watching for vou!"’—Tiarack, thaerack!—“‘T know 
ye, ye pesky Wild Cats, every one of ye!’’— 
Thwack! thieack! theack! 

Sometimes the stick hit a back or shoulder, 
sometimes a basket and sometimes a trellis: 
while the pouny marmndars: ran as if for their | 
lives,.w ith the * dittle, Ae tit. gld mah at. their heels. 

He had got Dattreen? then, and thd orchard), 
and the moonlight, yas be ‘hind hin. “They 
escapesl + : tlirpuiely alps vinevyard,, tumbled over | 
another wall inté :t field. and depaiatesy, fynning 
in various directions. The sound of their fpst- | 
steps died in the distance, and then suddenly all 
was still. 

The old man stopped at the wall, picked up 






a| 


| Shote. 


“T've been | 
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basket that had been pene and went swiftly 
through the vines, to make sure that no Wild 
Cat was lurking among them. 

Then, any one who had been watching might 
have seen that he was merely a counterfeit old 
man, after all; for off came the coat and hat and 
rag whiskers, the bent figure straightened up, 
and Herbert Amsden stood among the trellises. 

“T’ve no pluck, have 1? A coward, am I?” he 
with a little laugh. ‘Their 
| backs will ache and elbows sing for one while to 
pay for that!” 

He packed his disguise in the basket, hid it 
in some bushes on the other side of the orchard, 
and crept into Whitaker's barn by a hole the 
Wild Cats knew. 

All was still there. But he felt pretty sure 
the boys would come in presently, to talk over 
their escape. 

He was not mistaken. 
crawled through the and Shote and others 
followed. Concealed in the dark mow, Herb 
heard every word they said. 

“He did hit me an awful crack right on my 
crazy-bone,”’ said Luff. 

“I got it over the head and ears! 
“There's 
a butt’nut.”’ 

“He jest about broke my shoulder!” 
plained Hi. ‘‘Who would have thought the old 
feller was so smart?”” 

“Or that he could run so!’ said Luff. 

“I thought of course I could get away from 
him,”’ remarked another, ‘‘hut he legged it like 
adeer! Talk about old Pollard havin’ the rheu- 
matics!"’ 

“I left my basket, 
I care about.” 

“TI bet ye, Herb told on us,’ 
gested. | 
And a sharp discussion of that point ensued; 
during which Herb heard some remarks about 
himself that made his ears tingle. On the whole, 
however, the Wild Cats were inclined to acquit 

him of that treachery. 

He waited until they had all left the barn; 
then he, too, crawled out, found the captured 
basket, ran home with it, climbed the apple-tree 
to the roof of the shed, and got in at the window. 

“It’s the last time I ever leave the house or 
get back into it in any such foolish or dishonest 


” 


said to himself, 


Soon Luff and Hi 
hole, 


? 


exclaimed 
a bunch on my skull as big as 


com- 


** said Luff; ‘‘that’s the most 


some one sug- 


wr his!’ he vowed to_himself 
riedly threw off his clowies 
And he kept that vow. 
were over. 
Not long after, he met Hi and Shote in the 


as he hrr 
snd went to bed. 


His Wild Cat days 


street. They accosted him in a friendly way, 
and Hi said,— 

“Why didn’t you come with us Saturday 
night?” 

“I thought I wonldn’t,”” Herb answered, so- 
berly. ‘‘Had something else to do. Did you | 
have a good time?”’ | 

“O, boss!’’ said Shote. | 

“Tip-top!”’ said Hi. 

“Get any grapes?’ Herb inquired. | 


“A few,—not very many,” said Hi. 

“What was the matter? Sour?” 

*‘No,—good grapes,—but—look here, Herb! 
Did you tell on us?” 

“1?"" cried Herbert. 
lable to a living soul!”’ 

“So I told the boys,’’ said Hi, more convinced 
than ever that Herb had not betrayed them. 

‘What makes you think I did?” Herb wished 
to know. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” 
| sort of laugh. 
met us.” 

“The old man Pollard?” 

“Yes, Just as we were going to help our- 
selves.”’ 

“And what did he do?” 


“Te qare us some.” 


“T never breathed a syl- 


said Hi, with a foolish 
“The old man came out and 


‘Job Pollard gave you some!"’ exclaimed Her- 
bert. “I don’t believe that!’ 
“He did, didn’t he, Shote? 
wink at his companion. 
“Yes,” Shote stoutly averred; 
we wanted.”” 


”* 


said Hi, with a 


“he gave us all 
** And more too,’’ said Hi. 
‘In your baskets?” 
“Well, no, not in our baskets, 
“T’'da great deal rather had 
| ket, ey 
The boys separated; and as soon as Herb was 
| alone, you should have seen him hold his sides 


"* said Shote. 
mine in my bas- 


4 and donhle up with laughter. 


. 5° The- “nfxt time the Wild Cats met in the barn, 
they found Luff’s basket on the beam of the 
mow, with a paper pinned to the handle 
Le ‘On the paper was written, in a cramped and 
trembling hand, this notice: 
“Here is your basket, boys, and I hope you will 


| make 


hookin’ an old man’s grapes. I forgive ye if ye'll 


a beter use on't another time than to go 





behave yerselfs in futur’. But I know every one of ! 
you, and don’t let me hear any more of your pranks 
if you know what is good for yerselfs. 

“A FRIEND.” 

This affair broke up the Wild-Cat Club. In 
time the most of the members following, the ex- 
ample of Herb, become industrious, 
and sober. 

He was of too honest a nature to keep the | 
others long deceived as to his conduct in the 
affair. But when at last he confessed that he 
was the old man who had met them in the 
vineyard, and “‘given them more than they 
wanted,’’ they were ready not only to forgive 
him, but even to thank him for the timely lesson 
they had learned. 


studious 


| 


- — ~o- 
LITTLE DEEDS. 
I shot an arrow in the air; 
It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 
I breathed a song into the air; se 
It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
‘that it can follow the flight of song? 
Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 
Longfellow. 
cilsicicbmsaniablbinicatacaiaton 
For the Companion. 
THE SERENADE AT FERN HALL. 

“A serenade, girls,—a romantic serenade! A 
guitar and four male voices!”’ cried Evelyn Hale 
to two of her fellow-students at ‘‘Fern Hall,”’ a 
fashionable boarding-school in the suburbs of 
one of our large cities. 

‘‘How do you know, Eve?” asked ¢ one of her 
friends, looking up from her book. 

**You’ll positively never tell? Positively! Be- 
cause it’s beyond the rules to get letters this 
way,’’ said Evelyn. 

“Never!” j 

‘Well, I met Ned Burley when I was at the 
confectioner’s,—I was out against rules, too,— 
and he said the boys at the academy were to 
slip out some night when the old ogre and the 
assistant ogres were asleep, and entrance us with 
some delightful love-songs! He said if I would 
drop a thread out of my window, he would tie a 
note to it, and let me know the time. Last night 
I got the ‘warning;’ so don't go to bed, but be 
ready to receive tle gay tronbadours in style.”’ 

“How can we receive them? Miss Winters 
wou! ia’i* ‘low us to go near the windows when 


the: ere hére before.” sa°! one of the girls. 
“We'll ask her talet us go out for letter-paper, 


pins, and other things we must have, and we'll 
put our money together and buy such a bouquet 
as is rarely seen in a girls’ boarding-school.”’ 
“But how shall we get it to them? Miss Win- 
ters has eyes all round her head, and she is 
everywhere in person at the same time.” 
‘Leave that to me, and see how I'll manage 
it,” said Evelyn, who, being the daughter of a 
very rich and generous patron of the school, felt 
that she could break the rules with impunity. 
Each of the girls addressed gave Evelyn a 
quarter of a dollar, and then she flew off to the 


| other rooms with the loud whisper, ‘‘A serenade 
| to-night, girls, from the boys at old Hamilton’s! 


fh 


repeating in each room what she had told in the 
irst. 

With an open face and a pleading tone, she 
next begged permission of Miss Winters—who 
was rarely suspicious, and always kind—for 


| leave to go with two other girls to the nearest 


store for some buttons, to replace those lost from 
her dress; and the lady granted the request. 

‘J hope we shall not get into trouble,’’ said 
one of Evelyn's companions, as they walked 
along. “I feel guilty already.” 

“T'll bear all the blame. Miss Winters will 
never send my father’s daughter home for any 
act of rebellion,’ Evelyn said. 

They went to a green-house, bought a gorgeous 
bouquet, for which they paid five dollars, and 
then purchased a yard of blue ribbon—‘‘true 
blue,’’ Evelyn called it—to tie around it. 

Of course the expected visit made no little 
flutter and excitement among twenty-five girls 
leading such a quiet life. This attracted the at- 
tention of Miss Winters. She did not speak 
about it, however. 

But the girls were off their guard, and soon, 
in passing through the lower hall, Miss Winters 
caught the whispered words above her,—‘‘sere- 
nade,”’ ‘‘bouquet,”’ ‘‘Ned Burley.” 

The boys at Mr. Hamilton’s boarding-school, 
and particularly this Ned Burley, had annoyed 
Miss Winters, and broken in upon the order of 
the school, more than once before this: but she 
was a genial, loving woman, who remembered 
that she herself was once young and trifling, and 
so ought to bear with youthful folly, and be very 
lenient with offenders. She could yield a great 


| deal, but she could not be deceived without feel- 


ing it very keenly 
The girls had forgotten that Miss Winters had 
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ears as well as “eyes all round her head,” »3)J 
their success in getting the bouquet and smug- 
gling it into the house made them a little bold 

About midnight light touches were heard on 
the strings of a guitar, and then four fine voices 
gave out music which it was well worth rising to 
hear. Miss Winters, in her w rapper, passed 
from door to door, saying, softly — 

“Please do not light your lamps nor open your 
windows. This I strictly forbid!” 

Every one replied, promptly, ‘‘No, ma’am 
and she went, as they thought, to her room, 

The young gentlemen, to be romantic, should 
have waited for a moon, but the night was black- 
ness itself. They might have been negro min- 
strels for all the girls could see, for notwithstand- 
ing their promise, half of the girls were peeping 
from their lower blinds. 

After the boys had sung half-a-dozen songs, a 
heavy rain set in. Ned Burley whispered, 
*“Good-night.”’ Several voices from the win- 
dows echoed the words, and then a tramping of 
heavy feet was heard over the lawn. 

Evelyn Hale had felt no twitching of the string 
by which she held the bouquet. She felt sure 
the boys knew it was there. Could they have 
forgotten it? 

The question had scarcely passed from her lips 
to her room-mate, when a good vigorous pul! 
snapped the thread. 

Looking quickly out, she deseried a dark figure 
stooping under her window, then heard retreat- 
ing footsteps. 

Darting into one room after another, she whis- 
pered, ‘‘Ned Burley stayed behind the rest and 
took the bouquet! Did you ever see anything 
go off so splendidly? Don't I always 
through what I undertake?”’ 

At the ringing of the breakfast-bell the next 
morning the girls met in the halls, and were in 
great glee over the success of their plot. 

It was Miss Winters’s pleasant custom to sit at 
the head of the long table and pour the tea and 
coffee, so as to make the meals as homelike 
possible. She always stood at her place waiting 
to receive the girls with a kind ‘‘good-morning.”’ 

On this memorable occasion, they 41] entered 
the breakfast-room, rosy, bright and smiling, 
but as they passed round the table, a sudden 
shock seemed to come over them, 
took her seat as.usual. 

Had there been a skeleton seated at the fea 
it could scarcely nave produced a greater e¢ 
motion. Some of tl girls turned awry t 
blushing faces; others stood beside their chairs, 
silent and pale: and one, called ‘‘the litUe girl,” 
burst into tears. Evelyn Hale alone looked, or 
rather tried to look, composed and innocent. 

After a moment or two of delay, Miss Winters 
said, in a perfectly caim manner,— 

“Take your seats, young ladies.”’ 

They obeyed in a very awkward manner, as 
if they had no right there. What was the 
trouble? 

In the centre of the 


carry 


as 


and not one 


breakfast-table, in a re. 
vase taken from the perlor mantelpiece, stood 
that bouquet, telling, it seemed to them, the 
story of last night’s disobedience. 

The girls had nearly all lost their appetites, 
and the conversation was very and 
strained, notwithstanding Miss Winters appeared 
just as she always did. When they rose from 
the table, she said,— 

‘Will the young lady who bought these 
ers, and dropped them from her window, 
when the others have gone?’ 

No one stirred. But at last one of the 
said,— 

‘‘Miss Winters, the blame ought not to rest on 


low re+ 


flow- 


wait 


girls 


one; we all had a share in it, and I, for one, am 
ashamed of it.” 
“I will talk with you again, my dear. But 


now,”’ said Miss Winters, “I wish to see the 
young lady who planned this serenade and its 
acknowledgment. You are all greatly mistaken 
if you think I was ignorant of it till the time! 
heard the whispered word ‘serenade.’ More 
than once, from the upper hall, I stepped out 
into the darkness to assure myself whether Ned 
Burley was one of the intruders: and when the 
boys ran away to avoid the rain, I went and 
picked up this bouquet.” 

Evelyn Hale, melted by her teacher’s gentle- 


ness, remained when the others had passed out 
But her pride had not quite given way: for 
when the door was closed, she said,— 

‘Miss Winters, it was I who first knew that 


the boys were coming, and I who bought the 
flowers, and dropped them from the window 
But I cannot see any crime in that.” 

“No, my dear, but there is crime in deception 
and in disobedience and falsehood.” 

“Falsehood! How can you say falsehood 
interrupted Evelyn. ‘I have not denied it.” 

“No, but you laid a plan to deceive me * 
first; 
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door, telling you all not to go toy our windows, 
you replied, ‘No, Miss Winters;’ and you were 
then standing at your open window, tying a 
string to the bouquet.” 

“How do you know that?’ asked Evelyn, in 
surprise. 

“I have ways of knowing many things of 
which you do not dream,’’—her experience with 
young girls had, indeed, almost given her double 
sight,—*‘and I shall expect a humble apology 
from every young lady who wishes to remain at 
Fern Hall, for this act of deception.” 

After a good deal of engineering to avoid it, 
Evelyn finally acknowledged her ‘‘meanness’’— 
that was the way Miss Winters put it—as weli 
as her wrong-doing; and before they slept again, 
every girl in the school had asked the teacher's 
pardon, with tears, and received it. 

Bat the next morning, the bouquet was still 
on the table, as it was for several days after- 
ward. And there it remained till it was com- 
pletely withered and dead,—until, as one of the! 
girls said, every leaf, and flower, and bud, had 
barnt its image into her conscience! 

There between innocent 
playfulness, and deeply-laid plots for deceiving 
teachers, who stand, for the time, in the place of 
parents, to guide and control the young by their 
better judgment. 


is a vast difforenve 


+S 


CHILDREN’S TEARS. 
The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. Scott. 
——— +0 
For the Companion, 
ESCAPED. 

By John V. Sears. 

New Jersey, as well as New York, was originally 
settled by colonists from Holland, and although the 
English at one time got possession of the territory, 
the Dutch regtined it and held it, under the name 
of Achter Kol, until 1673. 

Among the early immigrants from Holland was a 
family by the name of Kovenhoven, who took up 
lands in what is now Monmouth County, near the 
present village of Eatontown. Their descendants, 
under the anglicized name of Conover, live in the 
same region to this day. 

In 1777—78 this family had a farm on the ocean- 
shore, probably within the present limits of Long 
Branch. At that time the men folks were all away 
with the Continental army, under Gen. Washington. 

The family left at home consisted of the mother, a | 
daughter of eighteen or twenty years, a son of six- 
‘een years, and another of ten. These contrived to 
support themselves on the farm, and also to contri- 
bute liberally to the Continental cause. 

Notwithstanding the defenceless _ondition of the | 
place, with the enemy in possession of the country, 
the Kovenhoven homestead was an important post 


in a line of secret communication kept up between | 


the patriots of New York and the East, and their 
friends beyond the Delaware. 

The elder of the Kovenhoven boys, though only a 
growing lad, was a trusted messenger in this “grape- 
vine” postal service, and by his skill and daring in 
working through the British lines, had already won 
the name of Kalte Kovenhoven, or, as we would 
now say, Cool Conover. 

Early in the summer of 1778, when Gen. Clinton 
was preparing to abandon the line of the Delaware 
and fall back on the Hudson River, a body of Hes- 
sian troops was sent through the Jerseys to open the 
way to Sandy Hook, where the army was to embark 
for New York. 

The Hessians harried the country to some extent, 
foraging as they advanced, and making special ef- 


forts to break up the secret postal service known to | 


be maintained in spite of their utmost vigilance. 

The line was kept running at that time, as may 
readily be supposed, with redoubled activity, and 
the messengers spared neither risk nor hardship to 
get their despatches through. 

The service was all the harder as the activity of 
the enemy forced them to seek round-about ways, 
and travel long distances. The route was turned 
down through the Pines, an unbroken wilderness, 
extending, at that time, nearly all across the South 
Jerseys. 

One night in June young Conover returned home 
from a trip into the Pines weary and worn. He 
had ridden many a long mile through the soft sands 
of the forest without daring to wait for rest or re- 
freshment. 

Stopping at the bars and turning his tired mare 
into the salt meadow, he shouldered the saddle and 
carried it up to the barn. 

He had an important despatch with him, fastened 
under his arm in a waterproof cover. Worn out 
With hard riding from early morning till after mid- 
hight, and with the constant strain of anxious watch- 
fulness, he felt relieved and thankful to get home in 
safety. 

Sitting down on a heap of straw, he took off his 
heavy riding-boots, and unbuttoned his shirt to re- 
move the precious package, and then, in an instant, 
the reaction from over-exertion conquered him, and 
he dropped into a deep sleep. 

He slept heavily until the first beams of daylight 
began to shine through the cracks in the barn. Then 
he was suddenly awakened by a tremendous thump- 
ing close by his head, 








Ashe sprang up, the butt of a musket broke through | 
the door, and instinctively the boy realized that for 


once he had been caught napping. 


It was his way to face danger when he could not 
avoid it, so he sprang to the door, feeling for his | 
package and finding it safe under his arm at the 
same moment. 

Six men stood outside, and in the dim merning 
light he recognized them as a detail from a detach- 
ment of Hessians whom he had been dodging all the 
previous afternoon. 

They addressed him roughly, and one of them, in 
broken English, commanded him to find forage for 
their horses. ‘Und, yunker,” he added, “rouse der 
hause und get right away preakfast.”’ 

The boy brought out hay and grain in abundance 
for the horses, and then led the way to the house. 
His sister Katie was already astir, and immediately 
comprehending the situation, she set about prepar- 


| ing a good breakfast, without any fuss or hesitation. 


The meal passed off quietly, the family keeping in 
the background as much as possible, and the troop- 
ers showing no disposition to make trouble. 

The corporal in charge of the detail, after partak- | 
ing most heartily of the good things that filled the 
table, seemed inclined to be quite friendly. 

“Und what your name ist, mien kindt?”’ he said to 
his hostess. 

“Katie, sir,” replied the girl. 

“Ya, woll, Katrina. Du bist ein liebes madchen, 
—goot girl. Und der bruder?” 

“My brother? His 
mean.” 

“So, Etouart, ya! Und der fader, wo ist?” 

At this moment “Etouart” came to the door lead- 
ing the corporal’s horse. ‘I’ve watered him,” he 
said, “and rubbed him down as well as I could in a 
hurry.” 

“Ya, woll, schoener kerl. Now we go aheat mit;” 
and the dangerous question as to the father’s where- 
abouts was not answered. 

On inquiring the way through Shrewsbury town, 


name is Ned—Edward, I 


| the corporal decided that *Etouart” must accompa- 


ny the party a mile or two up the shore to point out 
the road. 

The boy did not dare to object under the cireum- 
stances, and was the less unwilling to go as in walk- 
ing up the beach he might meet Dennis Hendrick- 


| son, the messenger expected to take the despatch 


and carry it forward. 

He therefore led the way down to the shore, strid- 
ing along beside the corporal’s horse, explaining to 
that worthy the state of the tide, and the necessity 
for making some haste to avoid the rising water. 

The Kovenhovens still spake Holland Dutch at 
home, and *Etouart” understood nearly everything . 
the Hessians said to each other, but he was very 
careful) not to permit any sign of intelligence to es- 


| cape him. 


To his surprise and consternation, he found that 
one object of their raid ‘longshore was to capture 
himself. They were bound for Sandy Hook, and 
had instructions to pick him up on the way, though 


| they had but dim ideas as to what he could be like, 


or where they could come up with him. 

| He had taken the precaution on leaving the house 
to make an excuse for handing his sister the spy- 
glass, which hangs over every ‘longshoreman’s man- 
tel. The quick girl had caught the hint to keep 
| watch of the party, as he knew she would do. 

After following the beach nearly a mile, and find- 
| ing the Hessians hadn’t a shade of suspicion in their 
minds as to who he was, he was just congratulating 
himself on getting out of a dangerous predicament 
in safety, when out of the very lane the soldiers 
were about turning into, there came the last man in 
the world he wanted to see. 


This was a shoemaker 
| by the name of Sanborne, whom everybody in the 
neighborhood disliked and distrusted. He evaded 
his duty as a patriot, and was believed to be a traitor 
at heart. 

Coming upon each other at right angles, Sanborne 
and Edward met almost within arms’ length. No 
| sooner did the shoemaker see the troopers than he 
threw up his hat and cried out,— 

“Kalte Kovenhoven, caught, by George! 
they've got you at last, you young rebel!” 

Edward tried his best to make Sanborne under- 
stand that he was not a prisoner, and that the Hes- 
|sians did not know him; but the man would not 

heed his signals. 

“You needn’t make signs to me,” he said. “I 
don’t know any of your signs, and don’t want to.” 

“Kalte Kovenhoven?” queried the amazed cor- 
poral, looking all about him in confusion. ‘Wo ist 
das verdumpte Kovenhoven?” 

“This is him!’ exclaimed Sanborne. ‘This is the 
little sand-snipe that has made you more trouble 
than a hull regiment o’ ragged Continentals.” 


So 


“Du Kleiner Spitzbube!” cried the corporal, not | 


| without amused interest. ‘Ist dot so?” 

The soldiers drew their horses around him, and 
incited by Sanborne, two of them loosened their 
halters to secure him with them. If they once con- 
fined him, they would be very likely to search him, 
and then they would get possession of the despatch. 

He had no great fear as to his own fate, even if 
made a prisoner, but the despatch they must not get 
hold of. Such were the thoughts that flashed through 
the boy’s mind, and prompted a desperate resort. 

Dropping to the ground as one of the troopers 
reached out to lay hands on him, Cool Conover 
darted out from between the horses and sprang 
across the beach. Tearing off his coat as he ran, he 
leaped into the surf and dove through the breakers 
that were rolling from four to six feet high over the 
bar. 

“Fire! fire!” 

away from yoa!” 


screamed Sanborne. ‘He'll get 





But the stolid German soldiers were not given to 
firing without orders, and the corporal, completely 
bewildered, could only remark, **Dot poy will go 
trownt!” 

“Etouart,” however, had no notion of drowning. 
Clearing the line of breakers, he struck out straight 
off shore, and although several shots were fired at 
him he was not hit, and soon he was out of musket 
range. The tide, running flood, carried him up the 
beach, and the soldiers followed along after him, 
expecting him soon to grow weary, and to see him 
sink under the waves. 

Katie Conover watched the departure of the sol- 
diers with a long sigh of relief, and the momentthey 


| were out of earshot, called to her mother that they 


were fairly off. 

She followed their movements until they turned 
towards the lane, and then she dropped the glass, 
satisfied that all was well. Something, however, 
prompted her to take another look after Ned, and 
while trying to make him out, she saw a figure dash 
across the beach and into the surf. 


A moment’s reflection told her what had occurred. | 


She understood that Ned had met with some sudden 
peril, and rather than to risk the loss of his despatch, 


| he had plunged through the surf and was swimming 


out into the ocean. 

“Now,” she reasoned with herself, “he doesn’t ex- 
pect to swim across the Atlantic, and he can’t stay 
in the water all day, hoping to be picked up bya 
coaster. What he thinks of is that maybe I'll see 
him, and try to pick him up with the surf-skiff; and 
so I will.” 





| when he reappeared next day sound and well, and 
| everybody said, ‘Isn't that just like Kalte Koven- 
| hoven?”’ 


«> 
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For the Companion, 
GATHERING SPONGE. 


The sponge of commerce is obtained chiefly from 
two quarters of the globe, viz.: in the eastern part 
| of the Mediterranean Sea and in the Bahama Isl- 
jands. The latter locality supplies most of the 
sponges used in this country. 

The work of “fishing” for sponge, curing and bal- 
| ing it, in the Bahamas, is performed entirely by the 
| native blacks, a hardy, venturesome class of men, 
| who pass their days in cockle-shell boats, hazarding 
| their lives by dangers from shipwrecks, hurricenes 
| and sharks. 

The fisheries are said to give employment to about 
four hundred vessels and nearly two thousand men. 


| The vessels employed are small craft of from only 
| ten to twenty tons burden. 

Their nulls are dingy and sea-worn; the cordage is 
sometimes made of palmetto braids, and if evera 
vessel’s speed should equal the number of knots in 
| her ropes 
The masts and bowsprits are seldom subjected to 
| the process of “scraping;’’ the canvas is patched and 

mended, until sometimes it reminds one of Joseph's 

coat of many colors; and as for cleanliness, the less 
said about that the better. 

A sponging vessel is usually manned by a crew of 

Having taken board a 


| 


she would surely go like a race-horse. 





on 


| five or six persons. 





Calling her younger brother, the brave girl ran 
down to the shore, and with the child’s help dragged 


the surf-skiff across the beach. 
A Jersey surf-skiff is a very light boat of cedar 
; thin as a shell and easily handled. 


without upsetting, requires a good deal of skill anc 
(a good deal of pluck beside. 


To launch the 
little craft through the breakers and jump into it 


Katie was not a novice 


month’s provisions, the spongers spread their dilap. 
idated canvas and skim along the reefs, the shallow 
banks, the inlets and coasts, in search of sponge. 

’ The water is marvellously clear, and objects can 
readily be seen at a depth of two or three fathoms,: 
with the naked eye. By the aid of a**water-glass,"* 
1 one can spy a sponge or aconch in five fathoms with 
ease. 


in such things, and in a few minutes she was pulling 
a strong, steady stroke up the beach, heading a point 
or two off shore. 

She could not see her brother in the water, but 
after rowing, as it seemed to her, a very long time, 
she saw the soldiers on the sand, and judged that 
Ned must be somewhere in linc with them. 

Pulling on until she came abreast of them, she | 
stood up and looked about her. She found she was ! 
at leas a mile off shore, and to miles up the beach 
from home. 

Ned was nowhere to be seen, and after scanning 
the sea in every direction, she sank back with a sick- 
ening fear that he had gone down. 

At that moment she heard a faint call, and rising 
again, could plainly distinguish a distant hail. She 
could not see anything at first, but pulling rapidly 
in the direction of the sound, with her head over her | 
shoulder, she was presently gladdened by a glimpse | 
of something yet a long way off. 

Rowing for dear life, she soon made out her broth- | 
er’s arm occasionally appearing on a rising wave. 
He was floating almost under water, and very nearly 
exhausted. 

Katie had to give him the oars to rest on, and to 
help support him as best she could for some time be- 
fore he was able to scramble into the skiff 

The girl had done her best, but with all her speed 
he had been an hour in the water when she reached 
him. The loss of a few moments might have lost; 
his life. 

With Ned lying in the bottom of the skiff limp and 
faint, Katie pulled away for home with a glad heart, 
and if she cried a little, it was for joy as much as 
anything. 

They found Hendrickson waiting for Katie’s 
return, thinking she might possibly have the de- 
spatch, though he little expected to see Ned with 
her. 

The Hessians had watched their escaping prisoner 
until almost out of sight, and then they saw him 
throw up his arms and disappear. When Katie 
came along in her boat, they supposed her search 
would be useless, and had turned into a lane leading 
inland. 

On reaching their rendezvous at Sandy Hook, they 
reported that the boy had been drowned and his 
body carried out to sea, | 

Sanborne hastened to spread the same report | the trade, which are mentioned it. the order of their 
through the neighborhood, and his friends thought value, viz.: sheepswool, reef, velvet, hardhead, 
they had lost him at last. Great was the rejoicing glove, yellow and grass. 


The ‘‘water-glass” is simply a square wooden box, 
two feet deep, having the upper end open, and at 
the bottom isa pane of ordinary window-glass. The 
end with the glass in is pushed just below the sur- 
face of the water, and the owner thrusts his face 
into the open end far enough to exclude the light, 
and looks downward. Everything at the bottom 
pan be distinctly seen even at thirty-feet d: pth. The 
glass is used to discover the sponge. 

When good “grounds” are found, the anchor is 

| dropped, and the “fishing”? begins. 

Two or three men enter the small boat, which has 
| been towed astern, and thrust their iron hooks, at- 
tached to long poles, into the water, and, tearing 
loose the sponges, bring them to the surface and 
place them inthe boat. The sponges are attached to 
the rocks and reefs in shallow waters, but are easily 
torn loose. 


When a good “catch” has been made, which gen- 
erally requires several days, the men go ashore on 
the nearest bay or island, and either bury the 
sponges in the sand, or spread them on the shore, 
where they remain two days, t dcstroy the insect. 

After the sponge has been hilled, and when other 
catches have been made, so that a fair cargo has 
been obtained, the spongers land on some wooded 
island and make what they calla “crawl.” This is 
a wooden pen, built on the seashore, where the daily 
flow of the tide will fill the enclosure with water. 

The sponges are tumbled into the crawl. There 
they are left for several days until they have heen 
thoroughly washed by the tides. At the end of the 
third day, they are raked out, dried in the sun, and 
are then vigorously beaten with stichs, to dislodge 
any remaining dirt or dust. 

When this process has been completed, the sponges 
are assorted and strung on long cords made of pal- 
metto, each string being called a “bead.” These 
beads are packed away in the vessel's hold, and the 
spongers return to Nassan. 

Upon arriving at the sponge wharves in Nassau, 
the vessels discharge their cargoes. These are spread 
out along the docks on palmetto leaves, ready for 
the inspection of buyers, who assemble every day at 
11 o'clock, and make “tenders” in writing for what 
they wish to buy. Cargoes range in value from one 
hundred dollars to three hundred dollars. 

There are numerous varieties of sponges known to 
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After the sale, the sponge is hauled to the! 


‘The carts em- 
Im- 
agine two big wheels, a heavy wooden axle, two 
shafts projecting far in front, and an enormous 
wooden crate, neatly balanced over the axle. 
The cart is drawn by a donkey, whose distin- 


packing-house of the purchaser. 
ployed for this purpose are unique vehicles, 





length of ears. 
in the hands of a barefooted negro, complete the 
equipment. 

Once deposited in the packing yard, the 
sponges are clipped with shears and neatly 
trimmed by negro boys, the refuse pieces being 
hauled to the cane fields for a fertilizer, or saved 


for packing purposes, The better quality sponges | 


are plunged into huge tubs or vats filled with 

lime water, where they remain several hours, 
On being taken from the vats they are spread 

out upon canvas to dry and bleach. This latter 


A rude harness, with rope-reins | 





operation is often a tedious one, since sponges | 


retain moisture so long, and in the rainy season 

the sponge-dryvers are as testy and ill-natured as 

a Northern farmer in bad haying weather. 
When thoroughly bleached the 


and dry, 
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night and day during the voyage. Being absent 
themselves, they hire some old crone to keep the 
pot boiling for them until their return. 

If the voyage proves successful, it is well; if | 
otherwise, then the spongers declare that the | 


pot-boiler has let the fire go out during their ab- | 


ereign of Italy, and Pope Pius IX., the spiritual | 
sovereign of the Roman Catholic church. Before 
the grass was green, they had both passed away. | 
The one, the first King of United Italy, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Humbert; the other, who had 
ruled the church longer than any of his prede- 


sence, and they take their revenge by inaking it | cessors, by Cardinai Pecci, who has become Pope 
guishing features are smallness of body and | hot for the derelict offender, 


WS SLL EHEC 


All this seems very silly to sensible people, 
but if the sponge-fishers should be denied the 


| privilege of propitiating ““Obeah,”’ there would 


probably be such a “strike’’ as would put an 
end to the sponge trade of the Bahamas for a 


long time to come. J. THomAS WARREN, 





oo - 
REVIEW OF 1878. 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-eight has been 
an eventful year. The world is different from 
what it was when the bells last tolled the knell 
of an old year and ushered in a new one with a 
joyful peal. The changes have come unawares, 
and have caused us to forget those other earlier 


| changes which had, in their time, filled us with 


sponges sare ready to be baled for shipment; but | 


as they are very light and bulky, it is necessary 
to have them put into as small a compass as pos- 
sible on economical grounds, For this purpose 
a larce press is used, a bulky, cumbersome af- 
fair, 

In 


sponge 


worked by negro muscle, 
some parts of the Bahamas the supply of 
fields 


is becoming exhausted, but new 


have lately been opened to the fishermen in the | 


waters adjacent to the coast of Cuba. Since last 
April the Spanish Consul at Nassau has issued 
over one hundred and fifty licenses to Bahama 
vessels to sponge in Cuban waters, these per- 
mits costing fifteen dollars a voyage. 


delight, or sorrow, or wonder. 

The event for which the year 1878 will be 
longest remembered is the Conference at Berlin, 
ending in a treaty which restored peace between 
Russia and Turkey, and which almost destroyed 
the latter empire as a European power. Our old 
maps of Eastern Europe are useless, Old States 
have extended their boundaries, and new States 
‘have been carved ont, at the expense of Tur- 
key. 

Great Britain has had a period of quiet in her 
internal affairs, but has been hotly excited over 
questions of foreign politics, The share of that 
government in the Berlin Conference was a very 
| important, and, the British people think, an hon- 























The Bahama sponge, although somewhat infe 


rior to the sponge of the Mediterranean, stands 
of and at 


hich inthe markets of the United States. 








bee one. 


over it, 
the present time, there 


course they are sold cheaply in Nassau, soft} of opinion over the war with Afghanistan. 


sponges as Dig as a man’s head being offered on | 


the streets for a dime. 


The sponge fishers, as has been stated, are all | the venerable Emperor, both of them, happily, 
blacks, who are generally hired by the owner of | unsuccessful, although the second resulted in 
the vessels, for a certain share of the eateh, and 
when enough has been caught to divide twenty 


dollars apiece 
and have a good time, 
seldom brought in. 


Many of the fishermen are exceedingly super- | ive law, and was dissolved. Elections for a 


stitious, and nearly all of 


“Obeah™ before they can be induced to go ona 


voyage 


, they are clamorous to come home 
Thus large cargoes are | trine had 


events. 


many weeks. 





them propitiate | new Legislature were held amidst general ex- 
Bis- 


citement, The law asked for by Prince 


“Obeah"' is their name for the spirit of | marck has at last been passed, and is now in the 


evil, or our “devil,” and as a prosperons vorage | course of vigorous enforcement 


cannot be expected without Obeah’s favor, they | 
propitiate him by boiling a pot of water at home, | 


Leo XII. 

Political affairs in Italy have been much dis- 
turbed during the year. A popular movement 
in favor of annexing the Italian parts of Austria 
caused great excitement. The ministry has be- 
come, by changes in the membership, very radi- 
eal, And to introduce a new perplexity into 
politics, an attempt was made, towards the end 
of the year, upon the life of the young King. 

France has enjoyed a season of unusual peace 
and order. The government has been securely 
in the hands of the Republicans during the whole 
year; and they have ruled with wisdom and 
moderations ‘The great Exhibition has been 
held and closed, with perfect and brilliant suc- | 
Never before were the prospects of good 
government and self-government in France 
brighter than they are to-day. 

In the other countries of Europe, very little 
has occurred to attract general attention. The 
struggle between the Cabinet and the Parliament 
of Denmark has been continued without any 
fresh success for either party. | 

Spain, which is having a period of unusual 
freedom from civil strife, has only drawn atten- 
tion by the melancholy death of the young Queen | 
Mercedes, and by the subsequent attack by a} 
would-be assassin upon the King,— the third of 
four attempts during the year at regicide. 

Looking nearer home, we are surprised at the 
absence of intelligence from Cuba and Mexico, 
which have been comparatively quiet and order- 
ly. Canada has passed through a general elec- 
tion, resulting in the defeat of the government | 
of the day, and the return to power of Sir John 
MacDonald and the Conservatives. The party 
strife has been followed by a period of general 
and united rejoicing over the coming of the Mar- | 
quis of Lorne to be Governor-General, with his 
wife, the Princess Louise. 

At home we have had a great contest over 
the silver question, resulting in the restoration 
of the old silver dollar; we have paid the fishing | 
award; we have passed through a general elec- 
tion for Congressmen, resulting in a defeat of | 
the Greenbackers and a moderate victory for the 
Republicans, 

Death has been awfully present with us. He 
has visited the South-west in a terrible form, 


cess, 


The raging of the yellow fever on the lower 


our land, 














But there have heen loud disputes 
as well as over the acquisition of Cyprus, 


is eager division 
In Germany, there have been several exciting 
Two attempts were made to assassinate 
serious wounds, which disabled the Emperor for 
. . e } 

sefore this time, the growth of socialist doc- 


alarmed the government; but the Par- 
liament, or Reichstag, refused to pass a repress- 


At the beginning of the vear, two Kings reigned 
in Rome,—Viector Emanuel, the temporal sov-— half the amount needed, 


Death has also removed, in a ripe old age, the 
poet Bryant from among us: from England, the 
aged statesman, Earl Russell; from France, the 
earnest and warlike Bishop Dupanloup. 

Trade 
everywhere has been not less, perhaps more, de- 
pressed than in either of the four bad years 
which preceded it. Nor is the prospect even 
now bright. Perhaps the coming months will 
witness a change, ardently longed for by men 


It has been a bad year for business. 


of every race and nation. 

The years roll on, We panse as they close, 
one by one, to note the events that have made 
them memorable, and then look forward to that 
which is to follow. It is a profilable custom, 
reminding us of the flight of time, admonishing 
us of the changes that take place in ourselves, as 
well as in the world around us. 

“Years following years steal something every day; 

At last they steal us from ourselves away.” 

- 1. 
A TOO COMMON STORY. 

Here are two extracts from the local columns of 
recent New York journals which we commend to 
the notice of young lads who propose to enter com- 








mercial life. 
A middle-aged, educated gentleman, cashier of the 
| dock department, was arraigned for embezzlement 
of funds belonging to the city. 


his own means. 
\lay in the importation of rare tulips and orchids 
from the treasury. 


| had been expended in green-houses and plants. 

{came with high recommendations from the West 
where he had always deservedly borne a good char 
acter, to New York, where he obtained a position it 
an established firm as book-keeper. A few month 
ago he was led into debt for some trifle, innocen 
enoygh in itself, a bit of brie-a-brac, or unwonter 
finery in dress. Other young fellows, he thonght 

| could do it; why not he? 


His creditors pressed for payment; the lad had bu 


and has swept away thousands by pestilence. | 


Mississippi is the saddest event of the year for | 


Ile was, it appears, 
/a man of retined tastes, with an especial fondness 
for flowers, which he mdulged to the full extent of | 


JAN. 2, 1879, 


it occurred to him that he could make it all right by 
a lucky throw. He went in, threw and lost. i 
The next day he too “borrowed” from the drawer 
a@ tew dollars to try his luck again. He lost; bor 
rowed again and again, until he had stolen two hun 
dred dollars, 
Then luck turned, and he won one hundred and 


eighty dollars. He staked it all and lost. The next 


day he was discovered, arrested, and is now in pris- 


on. For the indulgence of that petty whim, or bit 
of vanity, he has sacrificed character, position, and 
all hope for the future, and taken up the life of a 
felon. 

There is a singular uniformity in the histories of 
almost all defaulters, They are not thieves by nat 
ure. They are tempted to some apparently innocent 
indulgence —~ what more harmless 
They always mean only to 
from their employer. They always are contident 
they will repay it, and the miserable, hackneyed 
tragedy always ends alike,—in the prisoner’s dock. 
Will our boy-readers heed the lesson? 


than tlowers’ 
“borrow” the money 





~~ 


AGASSIZ AND HIS FATHER. 
A story is told of Agassiz, the great naturalist, 
which, we believe, has never yet appeared in print. 
His father destined him for a commercial life, 
and was impatient at his devotion to frogs, snakes 
and fishes. The latter, especially, were objects of 
the boy’s attention. His vacations he spent in mak- 
ing journeys on foot through Europe, eaanuning 


| the different species of fresh-water fishes. 


“If you can prove to me,” said his father, “that 
you really know anything about science, I will con- 
sent that you shall give up the career I have planned 
for you.” 

Young Agassiz, in his next vacation, being then 
eighteen, visited England, taking with him a letter 
of introduction to Sir Roderick Murchison. 

“You have been studying nature,” said the great 
man, bluntly. ‘What have you learned?” 

The lad was timid, not sure at that moment that 
he had learned anything. “1 think,” he said, at last, 
“T know a little about fishes.” 

“Very well. There will be a meeting of the Roy- 
al Society to-night. I will take you with me there.” 

All of the great scientific savans of England be- 
longed to this Society. That evening, when the 
business of the meeting was over, Sir Roderick rose 
and said,— 

“I have a young friend here from Switzerland, 


| who thinks he knows something about fishes; how 


much, I have a fancy to try. There is, under this 
cloth, a perfect skeleton of a fish which existed long 
before man.” He then gave him the precise local- 
ity in which it had been found, with one or two 
other facts concerning it. The species to which the 
specimen belonged was of course extinct. 

“Can you sketch for me on the blackboard your 
idea of this fish?”’ said Sir Roderick. 

Agassiz took up the chalk, hesitated a moment, 
and then sketched rapidly a skeleton fish. Sir Rod- 
erick held up the specimen. The portrait was cor- 
rect in every bone and line. The grave old doctors 
burst into loud applause. 

“Sir,” Agassiz said, on telling the story, “that 
was the proudest moment of my life—no, the happi- 
est, for I knew, now, my father would consent that 
I should give my life to science.” 


~~ 
~ > 


AN INCIDENT. 
An American can scarcely understand the politi- 
eal restrictions which hamper the citizens of certain 
European States, like invisible fetters constantly 
worn. Dr. E , for example, an eminent physi- 
cian and scientific man of Moscow, wished to visit 
this country during the Exposition in Philadelphia, 
for purposes of study. 
Although he was strictly a private individual, in 
order to do this he had to obtain a written permis- 
sion from his Government. It was gained with 
difficulty, and by it his stay in the United States 
was limited to two weeks, a time too brief to repay 
the great cost of the journey. 
| Fortunately, Dr. E was attacked with diph- 

theria on landing in New York, and obtained a 
| certificate from his physician that he could only 
‘return home at the risk of his life. This document 
procured an extension of his furlough for two wecks 
| longer,—but for only two. 

Dr. E—— visited Richmond during his stay, and 
was treated with distinguished honor; was escorted to 
the Capitol when the Legislature was in session, and 
invited to a seat among the members. On the same 
evening, he was entertained at a public dinner, 
where some young men discussed the late war, and 
bewailed the crushed condition of the South, esp¢ 
cially Virginia, etc., ete. 

“Yes doctor,” said one, “our Republic is as much 
of a despotism as your monarehy. In Virginia you 











He was tempted at last to indulge in unusual out- | behold the Poland of America!” 
’ The doctor smiled. 
and began to “borrow” the money in small sums | ghentlemen,” he said, “ze portraits of President 
At the time of detection he had 
embezzled over fifteen thousand dollars, all of which 


“T saw in your Capitol to-day, 


Davis, of Zhenerals Lee and Jackson, in ze place of 
honneur, and no man shall say you nay, Ifa Pole 
shall hang ze face of Kosciusko on his wall, he shall 


The second case was that of a young man who. be ina prison before night, and if he talk as you do 


» now, he shall end his days in Siberia.” 

- “We who have fought against our Government 
1 have learned to respect it,” said an old Confederate 
And the young vaporers were si- 
This incident is 


8 ofticer, quietly. 
t lent forthe rest of the evening. 


i true. 
+o 


’ 
Jonn Ksox’s Horsr.—iIn 
t | text from Scripture was inscribed upon a house. 


“ye olden time” 4 


Passing a gambling-house, ' The house in which John Knox, the Scotch reform- 
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. lived and died, is still standing 
Edinburgu known as the old town, 
tne entire front is this inscription, in large Roman 
letters, “Lute God abuie all, and yi nychtbour as 
y iself.”” 





“A SLAVE’S DEVOTION.” 
An article with the above title, published in the 


Companion, not long since, attracted the attention | 


of a*Constant Reader,’ who sends us the following 
sketch of a slave's faithfulness, which was given him 
by the slave's master: 


“The late Judge Chambers, of Maryland, an inti- 


mate friend of Daniel Webster, was once travelling | 


in Vennsylvania. 
and the judge was accompanied by his ‘body-ser- 
vant,’ who, was very strongly attached to his uaster. 

“While staying at a hotel in an inland 
town, the judge took froin his pantaloons pocket his 
pocket-book, containing eleven hundred dollars, and 
slipped it under the pillow. 

“The next :orning he was called at an early hour, 
that he might take the tirst train. Consulting his 
watch, he found that he must dress in a hurry, or he 
would be left. His haste caused him to forget his 
pocket-book, and it was not until the cars were con- 


all night 


veying him swiftly from the town that he remem- 
| 
| 


bered where he had placed it 


“When the conductor approached to collect the | 


tickets, the judge searched his pockets, and then he 
became aware of his loss. He mentioned the cir- 
cumstances to the conductor, and paid his fare out 
of other money he had with him. 

“The conductor gave assurances of the honesty of | 
the attendants at the hotel, and said he would send | 
a telegram to the proprietor from the next station. 

“The judge observed that he would send back his 
servant to recover the money, with instructions how 
to rejoin him. 

“The conductor was astonished that the master 
was both willing to trust his servant in a free State, 
away from his control, and to put into his possession 
eleven hundred dollars. The judge, however, had 
no anxiety about his servant, who, from the next 
station, took the first train back, secured the money, 
and rejoined his master according to instructions. 

“At the close of the anecdote, the judge said to me 
that he would have entrusted to that man’s keeping 
every dollar he was worth, and that, too, without a 
thought of his abusing the trust.” 

Some persons in a higher position would not be 
injured by trying to apply to their own conduct the 
lesson taught in this narrative. 


———___<e- — a 


AN UNNATURAL FATHER. 

One of the distressing evils of a civil war is that it 
divides families as well as States. Even such a just 
war as that which made the United States indepen- 
dent of Great Britain arrayed father against son. 

Just before the battle of Saratoga, Burgoyne, find- 
ing that his boats containing army supplies were not 
safe from the American troops, determined to land 
his provisions. The landing was done under the fire 
of the American guns. 

An old Scotchman, living near the place, sympa- 
thized so strongly withthe American cause that he 
lost all affectix 
army. 





n for his son, who was in the British 
Curious to see what was going on at the 
place where the provisions were being landed, he, 
with a companion, crept up to the opposite bank and 
cautiously peeped over. 

The stream was so narrow that they could see a 
man ina blanket-coat loading a cart. At that mo- 
ment the man turned so as to expose his face. 

“That's Hughy,” 
Scotchman; “but for a’ that, I sill gie him a shot.” 

The unnatural father fired, 
future peace of mind, without effect. 


ny own son 


The son, hear- 


ing the cocking of the gun, ran the other side of the | 


cart, and the ball lodged in the felly of the wheel. 

The report of the gun drew the attention of the 
guard, who opened a fire upon the two men. 
companion, in fleeing, received a ball in the shoul- 
der. 
unnatural incident, expressed the wish that the bul- 
let had hit the old Scotchman in the head. 


-_ _ 


A GREAT PREACHER’S POVERTY. 


Jonathan Edwaris, by general consent, holds the | 


first place ainong the original thinkers of America. 
Mr. Parton, who has no sympathy with his religious 
Views, says of him, ‘*Upon every person reared since 
his day in New England he has made a discernible 
impression, and he influences to this hour millions 
who never heard his name.” 

Kut this great preacher fought a hard battle with 
Penury in his last years, and was often sorely per- 
plexed to find food for his large family. Dismissed 
from the church in Northampton, Mass., over which 
he had been pastor for a quarter of acentury, he re- 
moved to Stockbridge to labor among the Indians. 
» support his family of ten children 

In this seclusion he wrote his 
~iom of the Will,” which is re- 
garded as a masterpiece in theological literature. 
So great was his poverty at this time, that the trea- 
tise was written ers rely on the 
the blank pages o 


He was obliged tc 


on a mere pitt ine 





treatise on the “Fr 








backs of letters and 
berond his means to purchase. His daughters, who 
Were all young women of superior mental powers, 
made lace and painted fans for the Boston market, 
that they might add something to the family re- 
Sources. 





Tar Farrer’s Wart.—Wordseworth SATS,— 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


in that part of | 
Extending over | 


it was years before our Civil War, | 


whispered the | 


but happily for his | 


The | 


The American troops, when they heard the | 


f pamphlets, as letter-paper was ' 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


But what would he have written if, instead of see- 
ing “the meanest tlower,” he had heard the poor, 
miserable digger, Louis Bechler, who perished by 
the caving in of a well, the other day, at Newark? 
He thought not of himself, for no frantic cries for ; 
help were heard from him. There was one wail 
from the father’s heart,—“O Mr. Burnham, sor 





God's sake, look out yor my children!” and he was | 
dead. 
AN UNAPPRECIATIVE TRAVELLER. 


A European correspondent of the Boston Journal 
thus describes the “commonplace tourist,’’—the fel- 
low who enjoys nothing of the journey himself, and 
will let no one else enjoy When he can- 
not get his travelling-companions interested in his ill- 
natured criticisms on everything he sees, he yawns, 
reads a little in his red-covered guide-buok, then shuts 
it with a bang, makes fun of the peasantry whom he 
sees from the car windows, speculates on the weath- 
er, but does not seem capable of the effort of appre- 
ciating the lovely scenery around hin. 


anything. 


i 
He is to be pitied, is the commonplace tourist, he 


loses so much. But When he 
comes home, his descriptions of Switzerland are | 
somewhat like those given to a friend of mine when | 
he was a little boy, by a newly-returned traveller, | 
Whose powers of expression Were extremely limited, 
|} “And did you see Switzerland? and what was it 
) like asked the boy, 
“Switzerl: ind, 
just gay! 
| Appalled by this incongruous adjective, the boy 
tried again, in the hope of obtaining more e xplicit 
information. 
id did you see the Alps? and how did 











breathlessly. 


boy? Yes, boy. Switzerland is 





| < 
they look?” 

“The Alps, boy? Yes, boy, I saw the Alps, and 
| now I tell you, boy, the Alps are just GAY! 
| There was an increased emphasis in the enuncia- 
tion of this second **gay,”’ which promised well; so 
the boy pric ked up his ears, and made a final trial. 

“And tell me, sir, did yon—did you see Mount 
Blane? and how did it look?” 

“Mount Blanc, boy? Yes, boy, I saw Mount 
Blane, and now, boy, I tell you w at it is, boy, 
Mount Blanc is just GAY! 

There was a whole collection of av: alanches and 
thunders and lightnings in this last “gay,’’ but it did 
not satisfy the child, who retired, dise omfited, from 
these futile attempts to draw descriptions of Swit- 
zerland from his maturer friend, 
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ORIGIN OF CARPETS. 

Carpets came from the East and were mannufac- 
tured by the Babylonians away back in remote an- 
tiquity. Turkey and Persia had them long before 
they were known in England, These Orientals 
needed them because they knelt many times a day 
in prayer, and sat cross-legged upon the floor. Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, and hence rugs 
were manufactured. 





The custom in Oriental countries, copied largely 
by France. is to have carpets in one piece, an 1 to 
| only partially cover the floor, or to use rugs merely 
\1 before the principal pieces of furniture. It is only 

in the United States, England and Germany at the 
present day that carpets are universally used cover- 
Ing the entire floor, and where the plan of waxing 
floors, as in France, is almost entirely unknown. 

Those who have painfully walked through some of 
the palaces in Europe, shufiling along in felt slippers, 

| or endeavoring to stand upright without them, real- 
ize the comforts of a well-covered floor, as well as 
the great addition to the beauty of a well-furnished 
1ouse. 

It is somewhat singular that the English should 
have been so late as they were in discovering the 
utility of carpets, for while they did not need the m 
for the act of worship, the climate would naturally 
suggest such an addition to warmth. 

Yet we learn from history that as late as the reigns 
of Queens Mary and Elizabeth rushes were used, 
even in the palaces, though carpets had been im- 
ported to some extent from the East. 





+o 
GAMBETTA’S FIRST SPEECH. 

The following is a description of the first appear- 
| ance in public of the man who now wields almost 
imperial power in France. “Not until 1868 did 
| Gambetta come hefore the public. A radical paper 
conceived the idea of raising 2 monument to the re- 
publican Baudin, who perished in the troubles of 
1851. The emperor took alarm, and ordered a pros- 
ecution of the papers which printed the Baudin 
subscriptions. 


| cic 


“This was a golden opportunity for the enemies 
of the empire. Under the guise of legal defence 
they could give free vent to their dangerous senti- 
ments. 

“Jules Favre was the lawyer for the accused jour- 
nal. Just at the time of the trial he was taken sick, 
and sent Gambetta in his stead. 

‘““When the case was called, Favre did not make 
his appearance: but a rather heavy, awkward, ill- 
clad, swarthy man, with a white flower in his button- 
hole, and his left hand in his trousers pocket,—one 
evidently not known to the court,—rose leisurely 
and announced that Favre had been so good as to 
; ask him, Leon Gambetta, to conduct the defence in 
| his absence. 
| 


“The formal proceedings over, G 
reply. Then was heard for the first time by a crowd- 
} ed French andience that rich, sounding, vehement, 
magnetic eloquence, which has stamped this man as 
the greatest orater of the present century. 

“Its impetuous torrent startled and paralyzed the 
imperial judges, so that they forgot to attempt to 
check it. The procureur sat speechless; the specta- 
| tors were thrilled with emotion, and broke into un- 


restrained applause.” 


ambetta rose to 












GEN. JACKSON AND HIS PORTRAIT. 

Tt is acurious fact that some eminent men have 
exhibited a strong aversion to having their portraits 
painted. The late rich dry-goods merchant, A. T 
Stewart, never sat to painter or photographer, 
| thongh we believe an artist di | 
his portrait from the i 
| views, 





succeed in painting 
immre m tnade at rare inter- 


Har prej 








Gen. Jackson hada ndice, which 


thus manifested itself 
When Mr. Healer had accepted the commission 
from the King of France to paint Andrew Jackson’s 


on one occasion: 











jing his work. 








portrait, he had the greatest difficulty in accomplish- 
He found the ex-President sitting 
erect ia his chair, surrounded by pillows, and his 
courteous presentation of his request and his cre- 
dentials were received with flashing ey 
“You can't paint my portrait, sir 
general. *The King of 
cannot have my picture!” 
“But,” said Mr. Healy, “I have come many thou- 
sands of miles, at great labor and expense, upon a 
commission from a reigning monarch who greatly 
admires you. Pray reconsider your refusal.’ 
“No, sir,’ said Jackson, “you can’t paint my por- 
trait! You are welcome to stay at the Hermitage 
the rest of your days if you like, but you can’t have 





roared the 
France or any other man 








|A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash.S SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3- 
5 sets ofreeds 865, 3 sets with Sub Bass — 
Coupler $80, 2 sets S50, 1 set 840, 1 sets 
7 Octave all ROSEW OOD PIANOS $130,7 1: 3 
do $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Masic at half price, HORACE WATEKS & 
SONS, Mant Mautrs.and Dealers,40 } E. | ith.St.N.¥. 














}on No.3 are no more than on No. The Saw, when 
* | ready for shipping, makes a_ca feet long, 15 inches 
wide and 6 inches de and we ibout 30 pounds, 


my portri ui. 

The shrewd artist seized his opportunity; he re- 
mained at the Hermitage, and at last, with the as- 
sistance of the general's tamily, induced the obsti- 
nate old gentleman to give lim short sittings. He 
| died soon after the completion of the portrait, Mr. | 
Healy being with him at the last. 


| —————$— 
| ateeriliies 
| 
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}i 
A BAD EDUCATOR. | 
An English nobleman once sent his stupid son to 
Rowland Hill, in order that he might be educated. 
| W ith him, he sent a note, saving of ‘his hopeful son, 
“Lam contident he has talents, but they are hidden 
{inanapkin.” The eccentric but shrewd divine, after 
keeping the boy a few weeks under his care, re- 
| turned him to his father with the following laconic 
j and pointed message; “I have shanen the napkin at 
all corners, and found nothing in it. 


\) 


ago, when the news arrived at a certain village that 
Gen. Taylor had probably been elected President 
over Gen. Cass, a half-witted man exclaimed, ‘*Hur- 
rah for Cass! Taylor don’t need any cheering.” 
There is wit and a moral in that exclamation, 


~o 


THREE DOCTORS. 

William Howitt, the author, who has done a great | 
deal of work and retained his health to an advanced | 
age, was once asked by a lady to recommend to her | 


| 
a good doctor. He thus tells the answer he gave: & 


I told her that I could recommend her three doe- 
tors. She observed that one would be enough; but 
LTassured her that she would find these three more 
economical and efficient than any individual Galen } 
that I could think of. Their names were, “‘Temper- 
ance, Early Hours and Daily Exercise.’? That they 
were the only ones that I had employed for years, or 
meant to employ. 








THE COMPANION AND OTHER | 
PAPERS. 


Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this 
country, if taken with the ( ompanion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. See our 
Club List. 


THE FAVORITE WATCH 


AND THE 


HOLLY SCROLL SAW 


Sold at a reduced price with the Companion 
to either Old or New Subscribers. 

We give to our subseribers the benetit of the low price at 
which we are having these Watches mannfactured for us 
in large quantities. The Watch is an American Watch, 
and itis wel ywn that in the production of Watches 
the United States leads the world. 

“Favorite” Watch is thoroughly well made 
in every part,and we warrant it lo RUN WELL, WEAR 
WELL and KEEP GOOD TIME. 

We have tested its merits and can confidently assert 
that in the points of elegance, durability and accuracy, it 
is equal to most of the $25 Watches sold in the market. 

No one but ourselves can sell this Watch, as it is made | 
erpressly for us, and each one has “THE FAVORITE” en- 
graved on the plate. The movement has the EXPANSION | 
BALANCE, it FULL PLATE and SEVEN JEWELS. | 
» is of silver, elegantly engraved and either 
hunting case or open face. To every one who sends us | 

$10 50 we will send the Companion for one year, together | 
with “The F avorite”’ Watch in an open face case; or | 
for $11 in « hunting case. 

The Watches are sent by express, and charges paid by | 
the recipients, or if 25 cts, extra is sent, we will forward 
by mail, post-paid. in a registered package, 
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BREATH, 

s the best liquid dentifrice in the world, 
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ng “animaleule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delightful fragrance to the breath, 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
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Boston, 


St. Louis, November 10, 
Messrs. J. BURNETT & Co., 


1877. 


Boston:—tThe relief the 


Jonas WHITCOMB’s ASTHMA REMEDY afforded me was 
pertect. 
complaint has troubled me tor a long time, 
tried many 
your REMEDY 
mend it to any one troubled with Hay Fever or 
for it is the only remedy ever used by me with any good 
effects, 


I have not had a bad night since taking it. This 
and I have 
found any relief until 
lmost cheerfully recom- 


Asthma, 


things, 
came 


but in no case 
to hand. 


Yours truly, WM, T. MASON, 
Of MEssrks. Mason & GORDON, Lawyers, 


5173g Chestnut Street. 
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DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 
In this new volume the seme Author of Nicut Scena, 
£N THE Bisce portrays with vivid and thrilling force and 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and addsfresh testimony 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible, 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glows 
ing style, beautiful Engravings, and rich bindings, the best 
in the market. Terma Liberal, Circulars Free. 
Address, J.0, McCURDY & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"BENSON'S GAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


CELEBRATED THE WORLD OVER. 


The manufacturers were awarded the highest and 
only medal given rubber plasters, at both the Centen- 
nialand Paris Expositions. 


Far Superior to 


common porous plé ge liniments, the so-called elec- 
trical appliances, &c. is the best known remedy 
for Lame and Weak Rack, the umatism, Fe- 
mile Weakness, Sciatica, Lumbago, Diseased Kid- 
neys, Spinal ¢ omplaints and all ills for which porous 
plasters areused, Ask your Drnggist for Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster and see that yon get nothing else 
Sold by all Druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

3 d on receipt of price by Seantry & JoHN- 
N. 21 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK 
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For the Companion, 


WEATHERWISE. 


The crimson flag with the heari of black 
May fly for the mariner in the track 
Of the coming storm at morning; 
The light at night on the lofty spar 
May glow in the sky like a lonely star,— 
What need have | of the warning? 


When the darkness dies and the day is born, 
Silently from their room each morn 

The chitdren co together 
And look from the winds ow that see the sea, 
Phen hasten with eager feet to me 

And tell the signs of the weather, 


Sometimes softly on dappled skies 


A wonderful flush of glory lies, 
And the w coe ph inerhiaag west is blowing; 
lis curtained chamber God lights to-day 


ly ‘ith His be ceatéfe lump,” 


*T hear the mi say, 
‘And the clouds a-fishing 


are going. 
Ruby and pearl and amethyst 
Are sometimes lost in the ocean mist, 
And the wind from the east is blowing; 
‘God hides + face with the dark to-day; 
The sky will be weeping soon,” they say, 
“And i cloute \-hunting are going.” 
Pormmeath, NV. ALBERT LAIGHTON. 


‘eo 


For the Companion. 


OUT OF THE SLOUGH. 


One Sunday night Mr. Sawyer was addressing 
a large audience in Park Theatre, New York, on 


the subject of temperance reform. His method 
was personal appeal, for there were many among 
his hearers needed than argu- 
ment, and discourse was pointed and en- 
forced most aptly by scenes and chapters from 


who this more 


his 


his own sad experience, 


That evening « man of the city, notorious as a 


tighter, a gambler and a drunkard, was wander- 
ing up and down in search of something to 
amuse him, Buta few days before he had ten 
thousand dollars in his possession; now it was 
gone, ‘The money had been easily and viciously 
won, and he had parted with it in the same 


fashion 


Surly and wretched, and physically weak from 
recent excesses in drinking, the man had no pur- 


pose 


away thought and make it possible for him to 
sleep 

He stopped in front of Park ‘Theatre. 
it li 


rome on 


Seeing 
ehted, he wondered what performance was 
He and as it happened, Mr, 
Sawyer was just then relating an incident in his 


recollection of his 


went in, 
life that revived some dark 
own, 

The story held him. He had expected to see 
some kind of variety show, but the surprise and 
his personal interest in what was said fastened 
his attention as no amusement could have done. 

He stood listening Mr. 
the history of his own deliverance. 
him to the end of and then went 
thinking. “It is very curious,”” he said. 
“Here's aman been in the same slough as my- 
self, and he’s got out of it.”” Before he reached 
his lodgings he had made up his mind to stop 
drinking and the rest of his vices, and make a 
better beginning. 

None but those who have been in his place 
ean know how hard it was for such a man to 
keep a resolution like that; but he was in dead 
earnest, and he was fortunate in having a wife 
who encouraged him. 

All the next day his struggle with temptation 
was a fearful one, and almost drove him to de- 
lirium., In the evening he prayed to God to help 
him. It was a prayer wrung out of him by suf- 
fering,—the first one he had ever uttered,—and 
it was answered, 

He felt strengthened. 
the old sin. 


while Sawyer rehearsed 
He heard 
his lecture, 
AWAY 


It was easier to resist 
The change astonished him. It was 
the strangest experience of his life. 

He sent out his wife to get a Bible (for he had 
never owned one, nor allowed one in the house), 
and then the redeemed ruttian and drunkard be- 
gan that study of the Word of God which he has 
faithfully kept up ever since, and which has con- 
firmed him ina life of virtue and religious peace. 

Call on Ben Hogan at his humble home in 
rooms on Crosby Street, N. Y.. and he will love 
you the well-worn Bible that his wife 
for him for seventy-five cents, and tell 
you the comfort it has been and is to him, and 
the whole story of how he “* out of the 
slough.,”’ 

He is a large, museular man, but skilled in 
nothing but the evil trades he followed so long, 
he can only do rough work as a day-laborer, and 
his earnings are rarely more than eight dollars a 
week; but he will point you to his happy home 
and loving wife, and tell you covtentedly, ‘A 


to show 
bought 


got 


| 
| 


| little that a righteous man hath is better than | 
the riches of many wicked.” 


o> 
+o 


VENTILATION OF BED-ROOMS. | 
There is among medical journals no higher 
authority than the London Lancet. Its ideas are 





| therefore worthy of distinguished consideration ; 


and what it says about ventilating bed-rooms | 
should be thoughtfully read. 


If a man were deliberately to shut himself for 


‘some six or eight hours daily in a stuffy room, | 


but to tind some diversion that would drive | 


with closed doors and windows (the doors not 
being opened even to change the air during the 
period of incarceration), and were then to com- 
plain of headache and debility, he would be 
justly told that his own want of intelligent fore- 
sight was the cause of his sufferinz. 

Nevertheless, this is what the great mass of 
people do every night of their lives, with no 
thought of their imprudence. There are few 
bed-rooms in which it is perfectly safe to pass 
the night without something more than ordinary 
precautions to secure an inflow of fresh air. 

Every sleeping apartment should, of course, 
have a fireplace with an open chimney, and in 
cold weather it is well if the grate contains a 
small fire, at least enough to create an upeast 
current, and carry off the vitiated air of the | 
room, | 

In all such 
used, it is neces 
into the room comes vem the outside of the 
house. By an easy mistake it is possible to 
place the occupant of a bed-room with a fire ina 
closed house in a direct current of foul air draw a 
from all parts of the establishment. | 

Summer and winter, with or without the _ 
of fires, it is well to have a free ingress for pure 
air. This should be the veuntilator’s first con- | 
cern. Foul air will find an exit if pure air is ad- | 
mitted in sufficient quantity, but it is not certain | 
pure air will be drawn in if the impure is drawn 
away. | 

So far as sleeping rooms are concerned, it is | 
wise to let in air from without. The aim must 
be to accomplish the object withont causing a 
great fall of temperature, or a draught. ‘The 
windows may be drawn down an inch or two at | 
the top with advantage, and a fold of muslin 
will form a ‘‘ventilator’ to take off the feeling 
of draught. 

This, with an open fireplace, will generally 
suflice, and produce no unpleasant consequences 
even when the weather is cold. It is, however, 
essential that the air outside should be pure. 
Little is likely to be gained by letting in fog, or 
even a town mist, 


however, when a 
+ that the 


fire is 
air drawn | 





oe 
HOW TO READ. 

The best public reading of the Bible we ever 
heard was that which the late Dr. Kirk gave from 
his pulpit. He read with the emphasis which 
commented, <A writer in the Elocutionist’s An- 
nual tells an anecdote which illustrates the true 
and the false method of reading: A student at 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, who had 
an excellent opinion of his own talent, on one oc- 
casion asked the professor who taught Elocution 
at the time,— 


“What do I especially need to learn in this 
department?” 

“You ought first to learn to read,’’ 
professor. 

“O, 1 can read now,” replied the student. 
The professor handed the young man a Testa- 
ment, and pointing to the twenty-fifth verse of 


said the 


| the twenty-fourth chapter of Luke’s Gospel, he 


| wrote the truth, but they spoke 


asked him to read that: ‘Then he said unto 
them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken.” 

““Ah,”’ said the professor, “they were fools for | 
believing the prophets, were they? 

Of course th: it was not right, and so the young 
man tried again. 

“O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken.”’ 

“The prophets, then, were sometimes liars?’ 
asked the professor. 

“No. O fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken.” 

“According to this reading,” the professor sug- 
gested, ‘‘the prophets were notorious liars.’ 

This was not a satisfactory conclusion, and so 
another trial 2 as made. “O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoke n”* 

“TL see now, 





* said the professor, “the prophets 
lie 8, 

This last criticism discouraged the student, and 
he acknowledged that he did not know how to 
read. The difficnity lies in the fact that the 
words “slow of heart to believe’ apply to the 
whole of the latter part of the sentence, and em- 
phasis on any particular word destroys the mean- 
ing. 

There are thousands of passages that may be 
rendered meaningless or even ridiculous by the 
change of emphasis alone upon a single word. 





—~a> 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

The need of letting liquor alone applies to no 
class of men more seriously than to exhibitors 
of ferocious animals. Southern papers relate 
the terrible fate of one poor fool who broke the 
wise caution. 


A few days ago an 
Felix Bernichi. 


Italian. calling himself 
arrived in Weldon N. C., with 
a big black bear, which he exhibited on the 
streets. The animal was trained, and afforded 
entertainment for men and boys. It danced, 
turned somersaults, stood on its head, and per- 


formed all of the usual tricks. | 


As it was inclined to be ferocious at times, its' 
master kept a heavy muzzle on it as a safeguard, 
and never on any occasion took it off, for ‘it was 
| made | arge, and in such a way as to afford am- 
| ple provision for the animal to partake of its 
food with it on. 

On Wednesday, Bernichi’s receipts were great- 
er than usual, and rejoicing in his good fortune, 
he betook himself to a sample-room near by, 
where he got “gloriously drunk.’”’ He then came 
| forth again with Bruin, and told the crowd of 
bystanders that he would show them something 
that they had never seen before. 

He unfastened the muzzle, and took itoff. No 
sooner had this been done than the pet pounced 
upon him. 

The crowd thought this was only some part of 
the show, and looked on with incredsed inter- 
est. The poor man yelied, but as he was in the 
habit of yelling and making a great noise when 
he was exhibiting the bear, no attention was paid 
to that. Presently blood flowed and Bernichi 
fell. Some one then rushed to his assistance. 

The bear had taken a large piece of flesh out 
of the man’s neck, and in a few minutes the 
showman was dead. The bear was shot, and 
the poor fooiish man was buried in the town 
cemetery. So much for drunkenness. 


o—_—— 
For the Companion, 
THE NEW YEAR. 


The New Year has begun; 
The new house is uplifting 
Its towers to meet the sun, 
Bright clouds around it drifting. 


Its lofty walls arise, 
Of tempered mortar builded; 
Its portals front the skies, 
With gold of sunsets gilded. 


Keep warm the fireside hearth 
With blissful care, love-lighted, 
To thread a glowing path 
For hapless ones benighted. 


So, heavenly, crystal-clear, 
Tn thy fair hose new-mould ed, 
Soul, keep thy bright New Year 
With chastened thoughts enfolded 





SanaH D. CLarK. 
aes _— ee 
WANTED MR. GLADSTONE FOR A 
CLERK. 


Many incidents similar to the following, and 
quite as amusing, have occurred in the lives of 
eminent people. They illustrate the fact that 
men who attain and old places of greatness are 
generally fit to fill them. A good chancellor 
would first be a good clerk. ‘The 
Press says: 

A curious adventure once occurred in the Lon- 
don offices of the late Mr. W. Lindsay, mer- 
chant, ship-owner, and an M. P. ‘There one day 
entered a brusque but wealthy ship-owner of 
Sunderland, inquiring for Lindsay As Mr. 
Lindsay was out, the visitor was requested to 
wait in an adjacent room, where he found a 
person busily engaged in copying figures. The 
Sunderland ship-owner paced the room several 
times, and took careful notice of the writer's 
doings, and at length said to him,— 

“Thou writes a bonny hand, thou dost.’’ 

“Tam glad you think so ” was the reply. 

“Ah, thou dost; thou machs thy figures weel; - 
thon’rt just the chap I want.” 

‘“Indeed,”’ said the Londoner, 

“Yes, indeed,’ said the Sunderland man, 
‘Tm a man of few words; noo, if thou’]t come 
over to canny old Sunderland, thou 
gie thee a hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
and that’s a plum thou dost not meet with every 
day in thy life, Ireckon. Noo, then.” 

The Londoner replied that he was much 
obliged for the offer. and would wait till Mr, 
Lindsay returned, whom he would consult upon 
the subject. Accordingly, on the return of the 
latter, he was informed of the ship-owner’s 
tempting offer. 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Lindsay; ‘I should be 
sorry to stand in your way; one hundred and 
twenty pounds is at present more than I can af- 
ford to pay you in the department in which you 
are at present placed You will find my friend 
a good and kind master, and under the cireum- 
stances, the sooner you know each other the 
better. Allow me, therefore, Mr. ——., to intro- 
duce the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, of the Ex- 
chequer.” 

Mr. Gladstone had been engaged in making 
a note of some shipping returns for his budget. 
The Sunderland ae ng you may be sure, 
was a little taken aback at first, but he soon re- 
covered his self-possession, and enjoyed the joke 
quite as much as Mr. Gladstone did. 


—_———_+ oe ———__—_—_ 


A FRATERNAL SPEECH. 


| ing for me to approach him. 





was this inscription, 
right.’ 

**High above this was a snow-white banner, on 
the folds of which was written by an invisible 
hand, ‘God knows who was right.’ 

‘that old man there erected a platform long 
enough, broad and strong enough for the who'e 
American people, both North and South, to 
stand upon. And upon this platform, to-da 
Colonel Byrd [advancing toward him], forgetting 
the past, allow me to shake you by the hand as 
a brother.”’ 

Colonel Byrd here arose and advanced to 
meet him, and the two brave soldiers joined 
hands amid the deafening applause of the spec- 
tators. 


‘God knows who was 





~~ 


A TURKEY HUNT. 

An ‘Engineer’ while ona vacation trip among 
the mountains of Alleghany County, Maryland, 
went on a hunt after wild turkeys. His guide 
was a famous hunter, named Jake. Having 
tramped several milesand finding no birds, they 
separated, Jake going to look for squiirels. The 
result is thus told in Forest and Stream : 





I lit my pipe and lay down behind a log, to 
wait for Jake to come back, and to rest. Pres- 
ently I heard, in the woods above me, a loud 
gobble. Jake trying his call, thought I. 

Soon I heard a whistle, and saw Jake motion 
When I got close 


| he asked,— 


“Did you hear them? The dog scattered the 


| flock; let’s go up the hill.’’ 


| 


| 


So off we went for another fifty miles, as legs 
said, but half a mile in reality. We posted ou- 
selves between two fallen trees, and Jake com- 
,; menced *‘calling.” 

Soon an answer came from our right, 
peep.” ‘The 
“peep.” 

Soon a loud ‘‘gobble, gobble,’’ from our leit 
was heard. We slowly shifted our guns to bea: 
on the approaching gobbler, and I looked at my 


“pee 
“all continued with its answ ering 


| shells to make sure I had no No. 2s in both bai- 


rels. Scon I saw the gobbler jump down from a 


| log, and, with two or three hens, walk rapidly 


London City | 


seest [ll 


| 


Under the date of November 1, the Sparta 


(Ga.) Index describes 
place. 


a touching scene at that 


While Judge Marks was speaking, he said, 
“IT see before me my gallant friend Colonel 
Byrd. During the late unhappy Rebellion he 
was on one side, fighting for what he thought to 
be right, T was on the other, fighting for what I 
thought to be right. 

*'This calls to my mind an old man in Virginia, 
who had two boys. The elder fell marching be- 


toward us. 

Jake having stopped his call, cautioned, 
“Make sure before you fire, and don’t move.” 

I followed the magnificent-looking bird till he 
was just entering a spot that was clear, and 
bang went Jake's ritle. The gobbler disappeared 
as if the ground had opened and swallowed him. 
Jake had shot at a hen, and missed. 

She ran a few steps. stopped to see the direc- 
tion we were in, and I Jet her have the right ban- 
rel. As soon as the gun cracked, Jake ran and 
picked up the bird, a full-grown hen. 

‘Up the hill again,’’ was his command, and 
off we started for another half or three-quarters 
of a mile. Again we posted ourselves behind 2 
log, and took a quiet smoke for about a quarter 
of an hour. 

Then Jake opened his budget and brought out 
the call. Less than ten minutes brought an an- 
swer from down the hill. A very few minutes 
brought it in gunshot of Jake, who killed it. It 
proved to be a young hen. 

The Jast shot from the rifle not having made 
more noise than a cap snapping, we recom- 
menced “caling.’’ Ten minutes passed, and an 
answer was returned from the brush behind us, 
so close that I did not dare to climb over the 1 “< 

So wheeling slowly around on my heels, 
brought the gun to bear just as the turkey co Me 
in sight, about fifty yards off. I covered it, and 
pulled not one trigger, as I intended, but both. 

Ithoughta mule had planted both heels against 
my shoulder. The next I knew, I was crawling 
out from under the log, and Jake was bringing 
the turkey to our pile, that now looked very re- 
spectable. 

It began to grow late, and being about seven 
miles from home, we packed the turkeys on our 
backs, and started. By the time we reached the 
village our turkeys had increased to about one 
hundred weight. 





oe 
A WHISPERING BOY. 

A boy who whispers is a scarce article, yet he 
exists, and his name is David O'Keefe. of New 
York City, His whisper undoubtedly saved 
lives last week. He found the six-story factory 
on Sixty-first Street on fire The huge tinde:- 
box was full of workmen, Every other boy in 
the wor.d except David would have shouted 
‘Fire’ in a tone of voice plainly audible in De- 
troit, and a stampede and panic would have en- 
sued. David whispered kis information to the 
foreman, who quietly dismissed the men, and 
no one was hurt. ‘Tally one for the lone lad who 


| whispered. 


Se - 


“WHAT is a junction, nurse,” asked a seven- 
year-old boy the other day, of an eldeily lady 
w ho stood at her side on a railway platform. 

“A junction, my dear?” answered the nurse, 
with the air of a very superior person indeed. 


| “Why, it’s a place where two roads separates.” 


neath the stars and stripes. the younger in bat- | 


tling for the L st Cause. After the war. 
man gathered up their bones, brought them 
home. and laid them side by side in one grave. 
‘Above them he erected a single shaft. on one 
side of which was inscribed, ‘Sacred tothe mem- 


the old 


ory of my eldest son, who fell fighting for the 
stars and stripes.’ 

“On the opposite side was inscribed, ‘Sacred to 
the memory of my youngest son, who fell fight- 
ing for the Lost Cause.’ 

“Higher up, in the centre iu bold characters, 


| oats 


EEEREEER ie i eens 


“Ma,”’ saida little four-year-old, ‘I saw some- 
thing run across the kitchen floor, this morning, 
without any legs. What do you think it was?” 
The mother guessed various legless worms and 
things, and then gave it up, when the little fel- 
low said, ‘‘Why, ma, it was water.” 


~~ 
+> 





Tue elephant. a large one kept at the Zoologi- 
cal Garden of Tondon. seems to be a pretty 
hearty feeder. His daily food consists of ~_ 
hundred pounds of hay, and three bushels of 
He washes this’ enormous quantity of 
provender down his throat with four barrels of 


water. Besides all this, he thankfully receives 
candies, cakes, apples. and small trifles from the 
visitors. 
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GHILDRENS COLUMN) 


For the Companion. | 
WINTER’S COMING. 


Winter’s coming! Winter's coming! 
Don’t you hear him drawing nigh? | 
Hark! the north-west winds, his chariot, 
Hear them sweeping through the sky, 
Whistling gaily, calling loudly, 
“Winter’s coming, coming near; 
Snowflake crown and icy sceptre 
I have formed that he may wear.” 








Long ago, the flowers, listening, 
Heard the rumbling of his car; 
Tenderly they dropped their petals 
On the brown earth, cold and bare. 
Whispering softly, “Winter's coming, 
We will hie us out of sight; 
Ha! he thinks to overtake us, 
He will find us gone to-night.” 


Long ago, gay Robin Redbreast, 
Swallow, Thrush, and all their train, 

Plumed their wings and sang their sweetest, 
Sang, “‘Good-by, we'll come again.” 

In the woods where nuts were dropping, 
Squirrels hoarded up their store, 

Dainty ferns flung out their banners, 
Waved good-by, and were no more. 


And now the winter's coming, coming, 
Snowflakes whirling through the sky; 

Stir the fire and draw the curtain, 
We'll not heed his passing by. 

Many a pleasant thought he brings us, 
Warmth, and glow, and Christmas cheer; 

We'll not spurn him from our pleasures, 
But welcome in his glad New Year. - 

KATH 
ainsi 


For the Companion, 
DOT’S NEW-YEAR’S PARTY. 


Dot Leonard sat listening to her father as he 


read at morning prayers, her little chair drawn 


up beside her mother’s, and her hand in hers. 
They always sat so. Dot thought she could lis- 
ten best that way, and mamma liked it too. 

This morning Dr. Leonard read the fourteenth 
ehapter of Luke, and Dot listened attentively, 
though mamma wondered what brought such a 
perplexed look on her little daughter’s face at 
the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth verses. 

She forgot to ask her, after prayers, for word 
came that Mrs. Gray’s baby was dying, and she 
went right over to help the poor mother bear her 
great trouble, so she did not learn about it til: 
some hours after, when she and Dot were sitting 
together in the sunny nursery. 

Then mamma said, ‘‘Whose birthday is it next 
Saturday?” 

“Mine, and New-Year’s-Day too,’’ said Dot, 
looking up with a quick smile; for birthdays and 
holidays meant much hapviness to this little 
girl, the only child of loving parents, in a beau- 
tifal home. 

“What do you want to do, little woman, be- 
cause you are eight years old,’’ asked mamma. 

“May I say just what I want?’’ answered 
Dot. 

“Certainly, darling,’ said mamma, wondering. 

“Then, mamma, if vou are perfectly willing,” 


said Dot hesitating, and dropping a stitch in the 


dolly’s afghan she was crocheting, ‘‘I should like 


to make a feast.”’ 


Mrs. Leonard believed in letting little girls | 
especially to their mothers, so | 
without seeming to notice Dot’s peculiar way of 
“Yes, dear, if that is what | 
you would like best; and whom will you invite 
to your feast?’ and drawing away the pretty 


talk frankly, 
speaking, she said, 
worsted, she took Dot on her lap. 


“Grandma Baine first,’’ 
her mother’s brown hair with quiet hands. 


“Grandma Baine!’’ exclaimed mamma, this 
time so much surprised she could not help show- 
ing it, for Grandma Baine was a poor, blind wo- | 
man who lived in the neighborhood, and knit | 
‘“‘What made you think 


mittens and stockings. 
of her?”’ 
“She knit my play-mittens for me, 


varn, and I want her to come.’’ 
‘Who else?” asked mamma. 
“Jane Hesler,”’ promptly 


vefore. 
tle brown house on the corner: 


dow. 
“Who next?’ again asked Mrs. Leonard 


| baby-house.”’ 


| could find him, 
} nice things so.”’ 


said Dot, smoothing 


”’ said Dot, 
‘and gave me a bright ball made of ends of | 


answered Dot, show- 
ing that her list had been made up in her mind 
Jane Hesler was a lame girl, in the lit- 
she could not 
leave her chair, but made baskets for a living, 
ne of which had found its way into Dot’s hand. 
full of flowers from her table inthe south win- 
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“IT would like the washerwoman’s little girls room and the company to her. Jane Hesler lay 
to come, mamma, for when she washed my doll- in mamma’s sick-chair, for the ride had tired 
clothes Monday she said she wondered what! her a little, but was looking happily at the 
Kitty and Molly would say if they saw them; | beautiful things she saw all about her. Dot had 
and I want them to have a good play in my | put a little table beside the chair, with books 
| and a portfolio of pictures on it, for Jane to look 
said Mrs, Leonard, ‘‘any others?”’ at as soon as she was rested. Molly and Kitty 
mother dear, do you suppose we could | were already in eestasies over the baby-house, 


“Well,” 
“Yes, 


| find that little boy who begged here yesterday? | brought down from the nursery, and could hard- 
| He was so ragged and dirty, 


and looked at Ma-j|ly believe their the sight of dolls 
ry’s cakes as if he had never tasted anything | ‘‘dressed like rale ladies," as Molly said, and 
like them; so I gave him two, though Mary said | the completely furnished house, from looking- 
I mustn't. I'd like to have him come, if we | glass to dust-pan and broom. 

for he would like the cake and| Dot had been afraid Tommy ‘wouldn't feel 
at home,”’ but he had marched in with no sign 
of bashfulness, and stood by the fire taking in 
the comforts and beauties of the room with 


eyes at 





“Dot, darling,’”’ said Mrs. Leonard, drawing 
her closer, and giving her one, two and three 
kisses, ‘‘why don’t you want your cousins andj great satisfaction. Suddenly his eye caught 
schoolmates invited?” sight of a picture across the room. It was the 
“Why, mamma,’ said Dot, looking up with | head of a dog, the great intelligent eyes seeming 
surprise, “‘what did papa read this morning in| to meet yours with a look of friendly recogni- 
tion. Immediately he stood in front of it, his 
face full of delight, and turning to Jane he ex- | 
| 


the Bible? when ye make a feast do not invite 
your friends, or rich neighbors, for they will in- 
but ask the poor, the lame, and 
and ye 


claimed, ‘Aint that bully?’ never seeing Dot's | 
look of mingled amusement and reproof. 


vite you again; 
the blind, 





shall he so I want 


blessed: 














Grandma Baine, and Jane Hesler, and Kitty 
and Molly Flannigan, and that poor little boy, 
we can only find him.” 

Mamma answered cheerily, ‘We will try, 
dear: he said he lived on Water Street, near the 
wharf, and that his name was Tommy Dune. I 
promised to come and see his sick mother, so we 
will find him, perhaps, in time for New-Year’s-| To be sure, one of the little Flannigans broke 
Day. I am glad you want to make these poor her doll’s 
people happy. dear:”’ and as Dot jumped down ‘of her prettiest picture-books. ‘‘But,’’ said Dot, 
to run away and tell her dolls about it, Mrs. '!as she and mamma were talking it over at bed- 
Leonard said, with a happy smile, ‘God bless time, “I know they had a good time, and I am 
the precious child!” | glad I asked them. Do you know, mamma, I 

The sun shone his brightest on Dot’s birthday, | kept hoping all the time that I might be one of 
as if he wanted to help make the day a happy | | ‘the blessed.’ ”’ 
one; and had you been so fortunate as to live 
opposite Dr. Leonard's, you would have been | 
interested in seeing the novel company arrive. 
| Dot herself went after Grandma Baine, whose 
old wrinkled face fairly shone with delight, as 
her little guide gently led her into the house. 

Dot’s father went for Jane Hesler, and carried | “Our life is but a winter day; 
| : . a . | Some only breakfast and away; 
| her in his strong arms from the carriage into the ! Others to'a dinner stay, 
house. The little Flannigans soon came, hand | And are full fed. 
in hand, looking shyly about at the beautiful ae a 
house and well-kept grounds, Large is his expense 

Last of the guests was Tommy Dune, no long- Raateaaee 

er ragged and dirty, but clean and comfortable, Has the least to pay.”’ 
| smiling with surprise, as little Miss Dot came to 

meet him at the front door, fearing he would go 
| around to the kitchen, as before. 
Indoors the happiness was complete. 
Dot had decided to wear her plainest dress, 
| that the others should not feel uncomfortable by 
contrast; but she could not keep the dear little 
face from being ‘‘the sweetest in the world,” 
mamma thought, as she tied back the brown 
curls, and gave her eight kisses, and ‘‘one to 
grow on.”’ 

Dot had arranged the sitting-room with es- 


Dr. Leonard came home to the supper, and 
if ; helped them all to the dainties mamma had pre- 
pared, as politely and generously as if they had 
been President Hayes’ family; and they all 
went home with something to remind them on 
the morrow of their holiday. 

And dear little Dot was happy. 





ee eee 
CURIOUS EPITAPH. 


| On a tombstone of Sterling Castle, about thir- 
ty miles north-west of Edinburgh, Scotland, is 
the following epitaph: 


oe 
“PRAY ON MY PLATE, TOO.” 


A little bright-eyed three-year-old was seated 
in his high-chair at the dinner-table. Mamma 
|had arranged the little uneasy, while for the 
moment his sprightliness and fun had made him 
the observed of all the family. 
him snugly up to the table, pinned on his bib, 
and succeeded in getting his little mischievous 
hands quiet, and making him ‘‘hush,’? when fa- 
ther proceeded to ask the blessing. 


pecial reference to her friends, as mamma/was in progress our little chubby made a dis- 
thought they would feel more at home there covery. It was that al! the plates on the table, 


than in the big parlors, and you would have 
liked a peep in there, I know. 

Grandma Baine sat in a rocking-chair by the 
west window, where she could feel the sunshine, 
and hear Dick, the canary, sing right above her 
head, while Dot stoed by, and described the 


except his own little plate, were in one pile at 
“napa’s place,”’ and, as it seemed to him, were 
put there to get the benefit of the solemn cere- 
mony. So, scarcely waiting for the ““Amen.’’ he 





“Please. papa. pray on my plate, too.’ 


rocking-chair, and Tommy soiled one 


She had placed | 


While this | 


held out his own plate in both hands. saying, | 























Holiday Puzzles. 
a 
A GREETING. 

(Take one word or letter from each of the following 
proverbs, join them tog ether and find what the author 
Wishes for all his readers. 

“Setting down in w riting is a lasting memory. 

“1, myself, had been happy if I had “been unfortu- 
nate in time.” 

“Tt is hard to learn an old dog new tricks.’ 

“None so old that he hopes not for a year of life.” 
“There is no disputing of tastes, appetites and fan- 
cies.’ 

“Many kiss the hands they would like t 
0 

“The man that is happy in all things is more rare 
than the Phenix.’ 

“Quick returns make rich merehants.” 

“Out of debt, out of danger. 

“Many soldiers are brave at table who 
ards in the field.’ 

‘Appelles was not a master painter the first day.” 

“CYRIL DEANE. 


to see cut 


are cow- 


2 
2. 
ENIGMA. 
(8 letters. 
My whole is a word which betokens good cheer, 
A time we all welcome, at least once a year, 
A time to be thoughtful, a time to be 
A time to greet Hope and send dull Care hway. 
My two first letters drop, and next there is found 
A river whose borders with beauty abound: 
The artist has sketched and the poet has sung 
Its castles and abbeys and wild rocks among; 
The letters remaining join with the first two, 
Transpose, and a trap will appear to your view. 


B. 
3. 
CHARADE. 
Tom is quite fond of anything first, 
Though few of my second did over him roll; 
The voice of his mother now loudly third, 
He must help her to make one of the whole. 
They do not make it with sugar or spice, 
Nor knead it, or mix it, or bake it, or brown, 
You can make some yourself if you will but try, 
Many are made in both city and town. 
A. S. CALLAWAQG. 





4. 


NOVEL NUMERICAT ENIGMA, 


The answer, containing 41 letters, is good advice for 
January, 1879.3 
The 1 » 3b, 18, 7, 
headed, it is sporti 
The 11, 15, 8, 9, 19, 4, 3 we should not listen to; be- 
headed, we should listen to. 
The 6, 2, 5, 12, 18, 37 is a trouble: 
“not the same.” 
The 33, 16, 17, 20, 30 are 
will follow. 
The 26, 
find to ris 
The 21, 14, 29, 27, 32 is part of a wheel; beheaded, 
it is to pry. 
The 38, 10, 40, 35 is a fish; 
name. 
The 39, 41, 28 is to color; 
| sonal pronoun. 
The 33, 40, 34 is a passage: 
swer. 





2 is a place where milk is set; be- 





beheaded, it is 
females; beheaded, a sign 


23, 24, 31, Disa sum; 





beheaded, you will 





beheaded, it is a girl's 
beheaded, it is a per- 


beheaded, it is an an- 
GILBERT FORREST, 


5. 
A NEW YEAR'S PICKLE. 
O! TEN PEARS ARE PALE. 
(Arrange the letters in the above sentence so as to form 
a pyramid; the definitions of which, read across, will be 
found in the following stanza: 


1, This is always in pastime and play; 
2, Shun this drink on New Year's day; 
This is a sort of musical play; 

? This is a gift, you'll surely say. 

The pyramid read down is formed of words and 
letters, the definitions (in italics) you will find given 
in the following pickle: 

A vegetable (2) in sound met a conjunction on New 
Year’s Day, and they both tried to mimic the actions 
of those who had imbibed several /inds of liquor, 
but before they came to their senses « /ittle article, 
who saw them, said, “How much better would they 
have been had they drank more of a bererage in 
sound and less liquor!” F. 8. F. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
A FAMILIAR NEW YEAR LINE FROM TENNYSON, 
(Fill the blanks with words to complete the sense, and 
| transpose.) 
Though blossoms of summer are and gone 
(Like the of the Arab, in silence withdrawn), 
Let each — this holiday say in your ear, 
|e ease oon ,and welcome with joy the New 

















Ye 
| For PR es still gives while his chilly winds blow, 


| A promise of buds sleeping under the snow. 
Aunt Lots. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Christmas bells New 
2. NEV 


Year's Chimes. 


2. NEWYEARS 
| AA ru 
P T E R 
E I A F 
SCHOONER E 
T N I I 
| R A T 
Oo LANTERNS 
i. I I H 
L N N oO 
EF GE 
DENTISTS 


|} 3%. Emu, owl, ostrich, rhea. 
4. Christmas comes but once a year, 





Tho SupscuivrioN PRiceE of the CoMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 


Postage by us. 








New # ‘riptions can commence at any time during 
the 

THE ComraNton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
orde ed by the Publishers for its diseontinu- 
Lner ut all paymentof arrearages is made, as ree 
quired by how, 

PAYMENT forthe Companion, w he nsent by mail, pon 


mude in’ Money orders, Bank-checks, or ifts, 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, se nd the 
money ina registered letter, All postmasters are re- 
puired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 


RENEWALS. 


three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us 


before the date opposite your name on 


your paper ean be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,-. Remember that the Publishers 
mist be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 


miper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper 


shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

decided that all subscribers to newspar 

held responsible until arrearages are paid, 

and their papers are ordered tu be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


The courts have 
pers are 





DIPHTHERIA AND WELLS. 

Paterson, N. J., furnishes another painful {llus- 
tration of the connection between disease and drink- 
ing water. That city not long since suffered sorely 
from diphtheria and malignant malarial fever, An 
analysis showed the presence of decayed matter in 
uviny of its wells. 

Into one, from which some thirty persons were ac- 
customed to drink who had died suddenly and mys- 
teriously, there was found to be a leakage froma 
neighboring sewer 
In another neighborhood, where diphtheria raged 
last winter with great severity, the drinking water 
from a well at the foot of a hil} on 
which wasa graveyard. Every family in that neigh- 


was obtaing 


borhood which had children suffered from this 
scourge, 
The danger from decaying matter getting into 


drinking water eannot be overstated. 
well be 


It might as 
The latter, in fact, is not so bad as 
the germs of infectious disease, for it will kill only 
those who take it into their stomachs; but the former, 
while it kills 
a centre of contagion, through an unlimited area of 
denth. 

We cannot too often repeat that all deadly matter 
in the soil within at least one hundred feet of a well 

the deeper the well, the longer the radius—tends 
ateadily towards it, through force of gravitation, and 
in time finds its way into it. No well for drinking 
purposes should be allowed in any city, or in the 
country near sink-spouts or barns, It is simply im- 
possible that its water can be pure and safe. 


arsenic, 


the drinker, may radiate from him, as 


> 
CAN'T TAKE CARE OF MORE, 

A corre of the Boston Advertiser, com- 
menting upon some fortunate miners of Colorado,— 
the unfortunate ones need no comment,—tells the 
following anecdote of an Irishman who is wise 
enough not to lay out more ground than he can 
plough; 


spondent 


About a year ago, a middle-aged, persevering 
Irishiman, called Pete Finity, was a teamster for the 
Fuller Placer Mining Company Last fall he went 
to Leadville, where he spent his little earnings in 
mining, principally in the “Little Chief,” in which 
he owned one-fourth interest, Last April, he offered 
to a friend of mine half of his interest for $1,800, but 
the offer was not accepted. 

Soon after he “struck ore,” and plainly saw his 
road to fortune, He has since bought one-fourth in- 
terest of one of his partners for 850,000, Mr. Finity 
is now owner of half the mine, which is producing 
from fifteen to twenty tons of ore per day, worth 
from $1,500 to $2,000 

The mine is now said to be worth ong million dol- 
lars. As the mine is now offered on the Boston 
market for $400,000, he was asked why he should sell 
for less than a million. He replied,— 

“T neverexpected to have much money. Iam not 
accustomed to taking care of it; and while I think 
LT eould keep 8200,000 by investing it in cattle, [should 
not feel competent to have the care of more.” 


> 
LAND MOVING AWAY. 

“Real estate’ is commonly supposed to be the 
kind of property that doesn’t move; but now we 
that several “eity lots” have actually swam 
away from their owners at Duluth (Minn.), on Lake 
Superior. A correspondent at that place writes as 
follows to the Cincinnati Star 


hear 


The large floating island near the Northern Pacific 
docks, which for years has detied the wind to move 
it materially, was driven across the bay recently, 
and now reposes in the neighborhood of the others, 
a shert distance below Mr. Hughes’s mill. It was 
dislodged, not so much by the wind—as a very mod- 
erate one was blowing at the time—as by the almost 
unparalleled high stage of water that for the past 
few weeks has prevailed at the head of the lake, and 
consequently in the bay. It was lifted out of its 
place, as it wer> and then the action of the current 
und a very uodesate wind sufficed to drive it across 
the bay. 

Incredible us it may seem to those who have never 


{ 
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YOU ‘THS: 


last 





the flouting 


seen isiands, this one embraces | 
j somewhere near two acres; it is covered with « 
heavy growth of tamuarack, cedar, etc., some of the 

trees ny eight or ten ine hes in diameter, and from 





twenty-live to thirty feet in 
seen by consulting one of the 
out into city lots. 

@uery—To whom do the lots on that island now 
belong? ‘The same one that owned them heretofore, 
or the man on Minnesota Point, who owns the lots 
to which they are now joined and attached? 


height, and as will be 
city maps, it was laid 





A GAME FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 

A writer in the Christian at Work: describes anew | 
fire-side sport likely to afford pleasant practice for | 
both manual and mental skill. It is called the game | 
of “Artists and Critics,” and of course the biggest | 
bunglers at it will make the most fun. 

| 

Slips of paper and lead-pencils must be distributed 
among all present. ‘Then each person makes asketch 
at the top of the paper, representing anything he 
pleases, as ambiguously as possible, and at the bot- | 
tom of the paper writes what he intended it for, and 
folds it over, as in the game of Consequences. 

rs are passed to the next in turn, and 
after scrutinizing the design, writes 
what he ‘thinks it means, and folds that over. This 
goes on until the papers have made the tour of the 
circle, and then all are opened and read aloud, tirst 
the real meaning of the drawing, then the guesses, 
which are sometimes very amusing. 

A picture meant to represent “N; ipoleon Crossing | 
the Alps” was by successive examiners pronounced 
“Chicago in Flames,” “A Mi: udonn: t, or Something* 
of that Sort,” “Brig in a Cyclone,” and “The Burn- 
ing of the V ouchers.” 






> 


AN ASTONISHED BRIDEGROOM, 
People too vain of their foresight sometimes pay | 
dear for the privilege of saying, “I told you so.’ 
The mortification of tinding this out was badly ag- 
gravated in one man’s case by miscarried sharp 
practice; 





A Belgian bridegroom was about to start for Paris 
on his wedding tour, when his bride informed him 
that she thought of concealing about her several | 
thousand franes’ worth of lace, hoping by its sale to 
defray the cost of the journe y. The bride ‘“vroomn | 
was afraid of the searchers on’ the frontier, and to | 
humor him the bride promised to give up the plan, 
but secreted the lace just the same. 

As they approached the frontier the husband re- 
flected that if his wife were not searched his fears | 
would be mocked at as groundless, and his prestige 
would be impaired, Accordingly he took a favora- 
ble opportunity to whisper to the official that by 
searching yonder lady he might find some lace. | 

The oflicial winked, and the bride was led into the | 
female searchers’ room, from which svon issued sobs | 
and screams, and presently the oflicial said to the | 
horritied husband,— 

“Thank you, sir; it is a good capture. The lady 
will be sent to prison, and half the tine will go to 
you.” 

















— -> — 


| 
A VENERABLE HORSE. | 

A horse that has reached his twenty-tive years be- | 
comes a sort of antiquity, and every year after that 
he survives adds to his celebrity. “Old Gumbo,” 
who died at Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 12th, is claimed 
by the Rondout Courier to be the oldest horse on 
record, 

Many citizens of Kingston and of Ulster County 
remember the animal as a splendid horse when they 
were boys. Atthe time of his death, he had attained 
the ripe age of forty-five years and six months. He 
retained a remarkable vitality to the last, and for 
three-quarters of an hour before his demise, he atood 
upon his legs, proud and majestic, as in his younger 
days. 


scecihteinertiljpememninie 
A PROFESSOR IN A BAD CROWD. 

A member of the Moscow Society of Naturalists 
visited the Kanin Peninsula, east of the White Sea, 
in Northern Russia, during the past summer, to 
make natural history collections, and also to study 
the peculiarities of the Samoyede inhabitants of that 
region. 

These primitive people took alarm at his proceed- | 
ings, especially when he attempted to measure their 
heads, and believing that he had some sinister design 
towards them, they marched with their reindeer far 
into the interior of the peninsula, taking the enter- 
prising man of science with them. He was finally 
rescued by some fishermen, but he lost all the insects 
he had collected, as the Samoyedes drank up the al- 
cohol in which they were preserved. 

| 
COULDN'T FIND ANY SCALP. 

A Colorado correspondent of the Boston Journal 
relates this incident of an Indian raid through the 
settlement there in 1868. The savages first came up- 
on young Charlie Everhart, who was herding catt! 
near the Mesa road: | 


He was shot, speared, and sealped: they then pro- 
ceeded to a spot just east of the present site of Colo- 
rado Springs depot, where they found Judge Bald 
win. The judge fought well, but the Indian shot 
him, and he fell to the ground. With a wild whoop 
the savage cut the air with his sealping knife, and 
kicking off the judge’s hat, proceeded to sealp him; 
but the judge was bald-headed, and the moment the 
Indian saw it he gave a disgruntled “Ugh,” and with | 
disgust in every feature walked away, The judge | 
recovered. 


lias | 
PROTECTION AGAINST DOGS. | 

A gentleman publishes the following advice in re- 
lation to protecting one’s self from vicious dogs: } 





If you enter a lot where there is a vicious dog, be 
careful to remove your hat or cap; asthe animal ap- | 
proaches you, hold the same down by your side be- | 
tween yourself and the dog. When you have done | 
this, you have secured perfect immunity from at- | 
tack. The dog will not bite you if this advice is fol- 
lowed. Such is my faith in this policy that I will 
pay all doctor bills for dog bites and funeral ex- | 
penses for deaths from hydrophobia. | 
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